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the Christmas 
spirit” 
like... 





* Cheerful Christmas cocktails 
with gin or vodka, or with 
rum. A splash of Rose’s 
turns any drink into... 
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Perhaps that’s what the Prince had in 
mind when he told young Mr Marcovitch 
to “Take a Shop’. The Prince was a man 
whose judgement of a good smoke was far 
above the ordinary. Marcovitch of Picca- 
dilly have continued this fine tradition 
for over a century. Today, you can make 
your Christmas gifts the ultimate in 
smoking pleasure with a 
presentation cabinet of 
Black and White—a truly 
superb cigarette. 






















FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 
PRODUCE OF FRANCE _ Toma 


Cony Mea sn 


COGNAC 


Wes som Fomdce on ITSO 


REMY MARIN 








! Brandy this good 


| has no stars on its label 


A : i Black and White cigarettes come in Presentation Cabinets of: 
No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.P. = 100 at £1.7.8 » 150 at £2.1.6 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. #2252277 200 at £2.16.6 


Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. 

In return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man ina 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


NoVA AVEC Black «White 
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For top-level 
consideration 





Of course it is a myth that modern manage- 
ment is in any way remote. That is why we 
are specially anxious that your Board 
should see a copy of our latest publication 
entitled ‘Thought for Food’. It tells how 
our organisation is uniquely equipped to 
provide really good meals to employees at 
all levels. It also illustrates how this can be 
done while showing significant saving in 
costs. May we send you a copy? 

















CATERERS LTD. 
Bridge House, London Bridge, London, S.E.1 Tel: HOP 8000 
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WINTER 
HOLIDAYS 
AUSTRIA 


Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 











No other old Scotch 
Whisky excels The 
Antiquary for maturity, 
mellowness and subtle 
flavour. Would that 
there were more of it. 


The Nuligpocry’ 


DE LUXE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
fr Waele, EDINBURGH 
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Below are shown two bottles. One of port, one of sherry. 
Look at them carefully. Memorise their labels. And the 
name—Dowcester. This is well worth your while. Because 
when you want to buy a very, very good port or a very, . 
very good sherry you will be glad to know what to look for. 


DOWCESTER 
OLD OAK 


DOWCESTER a & 
CREAM} eeri 


: 2 ah Stohiewln Sit 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN- 


GALE LISTER & CO.LTD, THE CALLS, LEEDS 





DOWCESTER CREAM OLOROSO SHERRY DOWCESTER OLD OAK VERY FINE OLD 
23/-. (4 bottle 12/3.) TAWNY PORT, 23. 


Gh) GALE, LISTER OF LEEDS 


] 
sid London Agents: Wine Agencies (London) Ltd., 18 Holbein Place, London S.W.1. SLOane 7196 




















ACTIVE CARBON is ambidextrous — no mere 
juggler, either. Efficiently and profitably, active carbon 
recovers what is valuable and eliminates what is 
unwanted. It not only excels in the purification of 
liquids, including water, and of gases, including air; of 
pharmaceuticals, of chemicals and of food products : it 
ts a highly efficient retriever of valuable solvents and 
useful by-products. Active carbon can also act as a 
support, or it assist 


catalyst or a catalyst can 


re-crystallisation. Its uses are many and increasing. 
the experts on active carbon are 


SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN & CO LIMITED 
LEIGH * LANCASHIRE + TEL: LEIGH 72101 


SUTCLIFFE 


SPEAKMAN 


London Office: 2 CAXTON STREET 
WESTMINSTER * SWI - TEL: ABBEY 3085 








STOMACH UPSET’? 
MEGGESON 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 
sive complete 
STOMACH COMFORT 





your chemist 





Meggeson & Co. Ltd., London, S.E.15 
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All the listings are based on the latest information available at the 





time of going to press. 


THEATRE 





(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Affair (Strand: TEM 2660)—did the Don fake the 
thesis? Ronald Millar out of C. P. Snow. (27/9/61) 

The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly: GER 4506)—old-model 
hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/12/59) 

Becket (Globe: GER 1592)—a winner by Anouith, well 
acted. (26/6/61) 

Beyond the Fringe (Fortune: TEM 2238)—four ex-under- 
graduates very funny in original revue. (17/5/61) 

Billy Liar (Cambridge: TEM 6056)—newcomer Tom 
Courtenay in weak play about north-country Walter 
Mitty. (21/9/60) 

Bonne Soupe (Comiedy: WHI 2578)—cynical comedy from 
Paris, not for the nursery. (1/11/6#) 

Bye Bye Birdie (Her Majesty’s: WHI! 6606)—satirical 
American musical, Chita Rivera wonderful. (21/6/61) 

The Cherry Orchard (Aldwych: TEM 6404)—new pro- 
duction. Dec. 20-23. 

Critic’s Choice (Vaudeville: TEM 4871)—!an Carmichael 
and Muriel Pavilow do their best with a not-very-comic 
comedy. (13/12/61) 

Do Re Mi (Prince of Wales: WHI 8681)—Max Bygraves in 
average American musical. (18/10/61) 

Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’be (Garrick: TEM 4601)— 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Aunt Edna. 
(17/2/60) 

The Fire Raisers (Royal Court: SLO 1745)—from Dec. 21. 
Goodnight, Mrs. Puffin (Duchess: TEM 8243)—few comic 
clichés remain unturned. (26/6/61) 

Guilty Party (St. Martin’s: TEM 1!443)—very exciting big 
business whodunit. (23/8/61) 

Heartbreak House (Wyndham's: TEM 3028)—excellent 
revival of one of Shaw’s most stimulating plays. (8/11/61) 
The Hollow Crown (Aldwych: TEM 6404)—fascinating 
extracts from English literature about the Monarchy. 
Dec. 26-27. (21/6/61) 

Irma la Douce (Lyric: GER 3686)—low-!ife French 
musical, good for the sophisticated. (23/7/58) 

The Irregular Verb to Love (Criterion: WHI! 3216)— 
another witty domestic tangle by Hugh and Margaret 
Williams. (19/4/61) 

The Lord Chamberlain Regrets (Saville: TEM 4011)— 
disappointing revue, determinedly but vainly topical. 
(30/8/61) 

Luther (Phoenix: TEM 8611)—John Osborne’s new play, 
with Albert Finney. (9/8/61) 

Macbeth (Old Vic: WAT 7616)—new production. Dec. 
20-21. 


The Mousetrap (Ambassadors: TEM 1171)—triumphantly 


past its ten-year test. (16/12/52) 

The Music Man (Adelphi: TEM 7611)—slick dancing in 
dull treacly American musical. (22/3/61) 

My Fair Lady (Drury Lane: TEM 8108)—still a good 
musical. (7/5/58) 

Oliver! (New: TEM 3878)—exciting British musical from 
Oliver Twist. (6/7/60) 

One For The Pot (Whitehall: 
Whitehall farce. (16/8/61) 

One Over the Eight (Duke of York’s: 
Kenneth Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 
The Rehearsal (Apollo: GER 2553)—amusing and dramatic 
Anouilh, very well acted. (12/4/61) 


WHI 6692)—the latest 


TEM 5122)— 
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Ross (Haymarket: WHI 9832)—Rattigan’s fine study of 
T. E. Lawrence. (18/5/60) 

Salad Days (Princes: TEM 6596)—revival of Julian Slade 
musical, from Dec. 26. 

The Sound of Music (Palace: GER 6834)—tunes the best 
thing in a very sentimental American musical. (31/5/61) 
Stop the World, | Want to Get Off (Queen’s: REG | 166) 
—Newley’s patchily good musical satire. (26/7/61) 

Twelfth Night (Old Vic: WAT 7616)—revival with new 
casting. Dec. 22, 26. (26/4/61) 

Young in Heart (Victoria Palace: VIC 1317)—the Crazy 
Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 


Many repertory theatres are closed this week rehearsing 
their pantomimes. But note— 
Bristol, Little Theatre—The Private Secretary, from 
Dec. 23. 
Liverpoo! Playhouse—The Affair, until Dec. 23. 





Christmas attractions for children include: 

Aladdin (Richmond Theatre: Richmond 0088)—from 
Dec. 23. 

Alice Through the Looking Glass (Lyric, Hamm: RIV 
4432)—from Dec. 21. 

Bertram Mills’s Circus (Olympia: FUL 3333)—on now. 
Billy Bunter Shipwrecked (Victoria Palace: VIC 1317)— 
from Dec. 23, matinées only. 

Briar Rose (Little Angel Theatre: CAN 1787)—John 
Wright’s Marionettes in version of Sleeping Beauty. 
Dec. 26-Jan. 20. 

A Christmas Caro! (Pembroke, Croydon: CRO 5773)— 
from Dec. 23. 

Cinderella (Bristol Old Vic: Bristol 24388)—from Dec. 21. 
Cinderella (Golders Green: SPE 0022)—from Dec. 26. 
Jack and the Beanstalk (Guildford Theatre: Guildford 
2187)—from Dec. 20. 

Jack and Jill (Streatham Hill: TUL 1277)—from Dec. 26. 
Little Old King Cole (Palladium: GER 7373)—with 
Charlie Drake, from Dec. 20. 

Peter Pan (Scala: MUS 5731)—with Anne Heywood. 

Puss in Boots (Theatre Royal, Stratford E.15: MAR 5973)— 
from Dec. 26. 

Toad of Toad Hall (Saville: TEM 4011)—from Dec. 21, 
matinées only. 

Treasure Island (Mermaid: CIT 7656)—with Spike 
Milligan, reviewed this week. 

The Wizard of Oz (Empire Pool, Wembley: WEM 1!234)— 
from Dec. 23. 


CINEMA 





(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Bachelor in Paradise (Ritz: GER 1234)—Bright comedy 
with Bob Hope as a sociologist studying American life. 
Ends Dec. 20. (15/11/61) 

Ben-Hur (Royalty: HOL 8004)—The old faithful spectacu- 
lar: chariot-race splendid, and otherwise bearable even by 
those who usually avoid “epics.” (30/12/59) 

The Best of Enemies (Odeon, Leicester Square: WHI 
6111)—Reviewed this week. 

Blue Hawaii (Plaza: WHI 8944)—Honolulu in colour, 
with plenty of sunlight and cheesecake and constant songs 
from Elvis Presley. 

The Call Girl Business (Cameo-Moulin, Gt. Windmill 
Street: GER 1653)—Italian (Anonima Cocottes), and in spite 
of the cheap sensational title quite an amusing comedy, with 
Renato Rascel. 

The Day the Earth Caught Fire (Odeon, Marble Arch: 
PAD 801! 1)—Science fiction: how bomb tests sent the earth 
towards the sun, and how the Daily Express reported it. 
Ends Dec. 20. (6/12/61) 

El Cid (Metropole: VIC 4673)—Reviewed this week. 
Exodus (Astoria: GER 5385)—Long (3 hrs. 40 mins.) 
spectacular account of what preceded and followed the 
birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff good, character con- 
ventional. (17/5/61) 

ll Generale della Rovere (international Film Theatre: 
BAY 2345)—Rossellini directs de Sica in war story of 
rogue who becomes hero by impersonation. (22/11/61) 
Kapo (Continentale: MUS 4193)—Woman’s inhumanity to 
woman in Nazi prison camps. Hate propaganda. 

King of Kings (Coliseum: TEM 3161)—The life of Christ, 
weil but too cautiously presented. Some good spectacular 
scenes, not enough character. (29/11/61) 


' CONTINUED ON PAGE IX 
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COSSART, GORDON & CO. 


EST. 1745 
The oldest and largest shippers of 


Madeira Wines 


FINE DRY SERCIAL a 
FINEST OLD SERCIAL , 
OLD MALMSEY 

FINE RICH BUAL 
RAINWATER 

GOOD COMPANY 
COSSART SACK 


You can aways enjoy a MADE E 


















Sole Importers: 
EVANS MARSHALL & CO. LTD., 6 IDOL LANE, LONDON, £.0.3 
Tel: MINcing Lane 6191/8 











---and so elegant 


= 





Wafer thinin gold At last a watch so thin that it 
: _ £16.16.0 becomes a part of your wrist. A 
Ladies’ wafer thiningold wafer thin watch in gold at a price 
£15.15.0 within your reach is Rotary’: 
OT A R latest achievement. Accuracy, 
a elegance and. distinction at 


their very best. 
WATCHES 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 


Summary of Statement 


by 
IAN W. MACDONALD, Chairman 


In reviewing the commercial banking 
scene it is noted that in recent years the 
expansion of bank deposits has been less 
than the growth in national income and 
accordingly a reducing proportion of the 
national monetary cake has been at the 
disposal of the banks. It seems likely that 
this trend will continue as long as the major 
participants in the monetary cake—the 
wage earners—are paid in cash. Another 
significant feature in British banking during 
the past year has been the tendency for 
advances to level off after three years of 
steady and at times rapid growth. When 
advances are approaching 50% of customers’ 
deposits there is need for restraint, par- 
ticularly when modest increases in available 
funds are skimmed off by the authorities 
into special deposits. 


As regards the bank’s domestic affairs, the 
results for the year have suffered a measure 
of setback due to a considerable reduction 
in the dividend received from the hire pur- 
chase investment in Lloyds & Scottish 
Limited. There has been an internal re- 
construction of the Lloyds & Scottish group 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
long term prospects for the hire purchase 
group are good. 


The profit, after tax, has fallen from 
£1,540,358 to £1,368,224. While the banking 
profits were well maintained, the lower div- 
idend from Lloyds & Scottish affects the 
overall result. The Board has allocated 
£200,000 to Contingency Account, £250,000 to 
Officers’ Pension Fund and £15,000 to the 
Widows’ & Orphans’ Fund. It isrecommended 
that, in addition to the preference dividends, 
a final ordinary dividend of 9% actual 
(making 163% for the year) be paid. 


Head Office 
42 ST. ANDREW ‘SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. 
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Take the Pal 


wt ot TRAVEL 


Once you’ve decided to visit South Africa— 
and how well worth while it is—there’s the 
business of getting there and 
getting around when you arrive. 
Leave it to us. We can advise 
you about tours and hotels, prices, 
passports and the rest. What’s 
more we can fix everything for 
you so that all you have to do 
is enjoy your trip. We'll even 
lay on sunshine for you. 



















t 


2, NASIT | : 
« SOUTH AFRICA ?, 
a aaa —— ; 


Arrange the most delightful holiday of your life through 
SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 

















' FINANCE & MORTGAGE 
. =e GROUP «LIMITED 







Earn 
more 
interest 





An organisation specialising exclusively in 
finance for the Building, Ownership and 
Management of Property invites you to open 
a Deposit Account and earn 84% per annum 
paid gross without deduction of Tax. 


@ No fees or commissions. 
@ Immediate withdrawals. 
@ Full details on request. 


r To:- Finance & Mortgage Group Ltd., Eagle House, 
Craven Road, London, W.2. (Tel: AMBassador 0055.) 
Please send, without obligation, Balance Sheet and descriptive 
Booklet. 


Name (Mr. Mrs. Miss)... 
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The Pavements of Paris (Cameo-Royal: WHI 6915)— 
French (Le Pavé de Paris): |6-year-old girl’s vicissitudes. 
Might have been quite cynically aimed at the people who 
will queue for any “X" film, but has good moments. 

Snow White and the Three Clowns (Rialto: GER 3488)— 
Flat-footed version of the Snow White story in Cinema- 
Scope and colour, with skating, some songs, and corny 
interruptions by the Three Stooges. 

South Pacific (Dominion: MUS 2176)—Lush colour 
(Todd-AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US soldiers, 
. sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. (7/5/58) 

This is Cinerama (London Casino: GER 6877)—the first 
Cinerama show, back for a time. 

La Vérité (Curzon: GRO 3737)—Directed by Clouzot; nota 
spellbinder, but worth seeing. Brigitte Bardot as a beat 
girl on trial for murder. Flashbacks show that the facts 
revealed in evidence don’t convey “the truth.” (13/12/61) 


SHOPS 





Christmas fare at Casa Pupo, Pimlico Road, 
includes decorative Spanish candles, hand-blown stemmed 
glasses, Martini sets, handwoven rugs, lanterns. Asprey’s 
have Venetian glass storm lamps, candle-shaped hall lamps, 
Aquascutum’s, a special sportman’s lantern with battery. 

S. Fisher, Burlington Arcade, has exclusive Italian and 
French silk brocade smoking and dinner jackets, waistcoats 
and dressing gowns, while all branches of Austin Reed 
have lightweight, washable dressing-gowns and a new range 
of pyjamas. Just in at Hector Powe’s, an electric trouser- 
press, thermostatically controlled, and an ‘“‘Auto-Tidy” 
motorist kit. Bentalls of Kingston have car-cleaning 
packs, car radios. 

At Burberrys, Haymarket, are picnic cases that can be 
converted to tables, and a large selection of bar equipment. 
Simpson’s have pigskin hip flasks, coach hide overnight 
and folio cases: a speciality, their Christmas puddings and 
chocolate presentation boxes. Prestat, South Molton 
Street, box and mail Christmas orders of hand-made 
chocolates, the French Corner, Kensington High Street, 
has variety of exclusive confectionery. 

On Saturday, Dec. 23, West End shops generally will close 
at | pm. 


MUSIC AND BALLET 





Royal Albert Hali—Dec. 21, 7.30 pm, Royal Phi'harmonic 
Orchestra, Christmas Concert. 

Royal Festival Hali—Dec. 20, 8 pm London Mozart 
Players, soloist Alberto Lysy (violin). Dec. 21-25 Hall 
closed. Starting Dec. 26, 3 pm, 7.30 pm daily, except 
Sundays, London's Festival Ballet, The Nutcracker. 
Wigmore Hali—Dec 20, 7.30 pm, Keith Bryan (flute), 
Karen Keys (piano). 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden—Dec. 20, 7.30 
pm, The Sleeping Beauty (ballet). Dec. 21, 7.30 pm, Les 
Sylphides, Persephone, Diversions (ballet). Dec. 22 and 26, 
7.30 pm, A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Britten). 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre—Dec. 20 and 26, 7.30 pm, 
Cinderella (Rossini). Dec. 21, 7.30 pm, # Trovatore (Verdi). 
Dec. 22, 7.30 pm, The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). Dec. 23, 
7.30 pm, Dec. 26, 2.30 pm, Die Fledermaus (Strauss). 

Savoy Theatre—D'Oyly Carte Opera Company. Dec. 20, 
7.30 pm, Patience. Dec. 21-23, 7.30 pm, lolanthe. Dec. 26, 
7.30 pm, Princess Ida. Matinées, Dec. 20, 23, 2.30 pr: 


GALLERIES 





Alfred Brod—Christmas drawings.. Arthur Jeffress— 
Sphinxes by Martin Battersby, until Dec. 22. Brook Street 
—Designs for Russian Ballet. Gallery One—Repast of 
paintings. Gimpel Fils—Contemporary Eskimo Art. 
Grosvenor—Kaplan lithographs. Hanover—Serge 
Rezvani. Kaplan—Impressionist and modern paintings 
and sculpture. Lefevre—L. S. Lowry, until Dec. 21. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE XII 
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BLACK & WHITE 
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THE SCOTCH 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


gifts and entertaining 


entertaining. You have only 
to see how much your guests 
enjoy the extra smoothness 
and mellow flavour of this 
superb Scotch to confirm 
your good judgement 

in serving “Black & White” 
for their pleasure. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BUCHANAN'S” 














Besides being the Christmas gift that pleases everybody, 
“Black & White” is the quality Scotch for Christmas 





BLACK: WHITE 


THE SECRET I8S IN THE BLENDING 
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astern 
picurean 


Even in the jetspeed luxury of the Boeing, 
time can drag flying halfway round the world 
—but notin the Air France Eastern Epicurean. 
Because of the subtle exquisite Parisian 
meals, and the superb wines, oceans shrink 
into mill ponds and hours seem minutes. 
And, if you want to stretch, there’s the 
famous Skylounge Bar. 


An early start at 8 a.m. brings the Eastern 
Epicurean to Israel by 4 p.m. Persia by 
9 p.m., Karachi or New Delhi soon after 
midnight and varying with the route, 
Calcutta, Bangkok or Hong Kong 
before the landing at Tokio next 
evening. 


Japan also via the Pole in conjunc- 
tion with Japan Airlines, and 
Australia and the Pacific Islands 

in conjunction with T.A.|I. 


Ask your Travel Agent or Air France 
for the new “Eastern Epicurean” 
colour brochure. 


OO RB 3 
sie ae cS 


A 


Sys 
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Actes 


njoy flying 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRUPNE 


Book through your Travel Agents or 158 New Bond Street, W.1_ Gro. 9030 ‘ Birmingham : Manchester ; Glasgow 
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Charivaria 


PROPOSED new system of pay- 

television allows the viewer to see 
the pictures but devrives him of the 
words until he inserts the appropriate 
coins. This could encourage thousands 
to learn the neglected art of lip-reading, 
or it might even persuade them to put 
their brains to work and think of the 
dialogue for themselves; with the 
advantage that Grandma would not be 
offended by hearing the words “bitch” 
and “prostitute” every few minutes. 
To follow a Shakespeare play one 
could take down the Collected Works 
and read every sixth line of every 
other speech in alternate scenes. 


They’re Off! They’re Out! 
S the outcry about doping in the 
racing world seems to be entirely 
caused by people being cheated out of 
money they might otherwise have won, 
and not at all by the possibility that it 
is bad for the horses, the problem 
ought to be quite easy to settle. Let 
all the horses be doped from scratch at 
the start of every race. This would 
have several advantages: the races 
would be slower, and so take more 


"Doped. Gad |" 
re / 


time, and thus give the spectator more 
value for money; handicap races could 
be accurately adjusted by the amount 
of dope used; and communities which 
wished to stage races but hadn’t a 
course available could just step up the 
dose and award the race to whichever 
horse was the last to keel over. 


*x* Rest You 


B ducers is apparently no limit to the 
secularisation of Christmas. A 
bookstall in South Africa has been 


EVERY, POSSIBLE/ 39 ! 
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displaying, under a card reading 
“Suitable Christmas Gifts,” Bertrand 
Russell’s Why I am not a Christian. 
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Under Which Flag ? 

LOYAL member of the Asso- 

ciated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen offering 
voluntary services was written off by 
the chairman of the Wakefield branch 
with the comment “‘He is a member of 
the Liberal party and no man can 
serve two masters.” Then whatever 
became of all those trade union Tories 
who used to be so proudly presented 
at political meetings far and wide in 
corn exchange or town hall? And are 
Woodcock and Grimond as incom- 
patible masters as God and Mammon? 
It was that arch-Liberal Lloyd George 
who gave the workers such fine stirring 
battle hymns as “God gave the 
Land to the people” (to the tune 
of ‘‘Marching through Georgia”) and 
“Tariff Reform. means work for: all— 
Chopping up wood in the workhouse,” 
which lilted to “‘ Here we come gathering 
nuts and may.” 


Fuller Information Note 


NYONE who couldn’t get the hang 
of exactly what Dr. Linner said 
about the UN military objectives in 
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Hollowood 


“1 quite agree, Ainsworth, it does seem 

far-fetched, but I can assure you that in 

those days three wise men did actually 
exist.” 


Katanga had only to refer to Mr. 
Heath’s statement in the House in 
which he was clearly quoted as quoting 
the actual remark quoted by the Congo 
correspondent of a Swedish newspaper. 


Name- Calling 

AVING moved all-too-strongly 

into the headlines, the Katangans 
have suddenly begun to turn into the 
Katangese. If there is a subtle hint of 
political censure in this, then surely we 
have got it wrong; “Chinese” is what 
you may say, “Chinaman” what you 
may not. If, on che other hand, the 
change is merely a concession towards 
the French, or rather Belgian, form 
“Katangais,” then we should remind 
ourselves that the removal of the 
Belgian influence in Katanga is what all 
this fighting is about. I imagine the 
indigenous form is Bakatanga, or some- 
thing like that. In any case, let’s get it 
straight before we find ourselves in- 
volved with the Kenyese, the Rhodesiese 
and the Tanganyikese. 


World Too Much with Us 
PARTY of Tristan da Cunha 
refugees was taken to see Good- 

night, Mrs. Puffin the other day, they 

tell me; as soon as they had entered the 
theatre they were urged out of it again 
so that they could enter once more 
under the eye of the television camera. 


“That’s what’s so boring about life in 
England,” one of the party is said to 
have remarked, “going on television all 
the time.” 


Brighter Bench 

HERE are many more judges than 

there used to be but fewer ‘“‘charac- 
ters.” If this means fewer judges who 
are rude or take a delight in getting 
convictions, this is a good thing. If it 
means fewer judges who make heavy 
puns that are quoted in all the papers, 
all the better. But we could surely do 
with a quotable wit. Where is the 
Whistler of the Bench? Where the 
Shaw? Soon there is to be an increase 
of judges. I hope the Lord Chancellor 
is checking on possibles not merely for 
their law but for their entertainment 
value. 


Wig-meters Next? 

CCORDING to Sir Donald 

Wolfit, if Nathan’s the wig people 
are moved out of their premises in 
Panton Street to make room for a 
multi-storey car-park, the effect on the 
theatre world would be “chaotic.” 
Still, it’s only fair to point out that if 
multi-storey car-parks don’t go up 
somewhere soon, the effect on London 
traffic will be chaotic. Nathan’s can 
find room somewhere else; the traffic, 
to all appearances, can’t. 





““. . « and loaded with parking-meter- 
sixpences for the lucky ones.” 
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Next week’s Punch 
A preview of 
MIKADO JONES 


the first completely new opera 
based on a non-copyright 


Gilbert and Sullivan original. 











Before Driving 

ORKING to rule is a game at 

which almost anyone can play. 
The family motorist has a splendid 
chance to infuriate his passengers if, 
before taking the road on Sunday 
afternoon, he insists on carrying out all 
the precautions stipulated in the High- 
way Code. These include checking all 
his personal papers and then testing 
horn, brakes, lights, steering, speedo- 
meter, wiper, tyres, silencer and weight 
distribution. The Code also says 
‘Make sure that you are not under the 
influence of a drink or a drug,”’ which 
presumably means chalking a white line 
along the garage floor and walking 
along it two or three times before 
witnesses. How one tests brakes and 
speedometer before driving I am not 
sure, and I always thought it was an 
offence to sound the horn when the 
vehicle is stationary; but it’s all there 
in the Code. 


He’s Doing his Best 
TELEVISION critic at Oroville, 
California, trying to out-Levin 

Levin, fired six bullets into his screen 

at the end of the Westerns and was 

fined {25 for disturbing the peace. 

Westerns are an easy target for a man 

with a gun in his pocket, a careful 

dresser who thinks of everything he is 
likely to need during the day, because 
the comment on the performance is in 
the right idiom; it is not so easy to pick 
appropriate holes in kitchen-sink stuff 
unless washing-up water is thought- 
fully stored in a fireside syringe. Live 
actors can count themselves lucky. The 
average stall or pit seat is too poorly 
sighted to draw a bead on the juvenile 
lead without hitting some Aunt Edna 
in your line of fire, and circle or gallery 
patrons are out of accurate range for 
portable small arms bursts. 

— MR. PUNCH 
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A MIDWINTER NIGHT’S DREAM 


Thou wall, O wall! O sweet, and lovely wall ! 
Show me thy chink to blink through with mine eyne. 
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GROWDED 
WORLD 


An Orwellian forecast of 
population development 


THE ERISH CONSPIRACY 
By CLAUD COCKBURN 


N his highly spiced account of a world tour purporting, 
with characteristic vagueness, to have been undertaken 
by him “‘in the latter years of the present century,” Mark 

Golf describes a banquet he alleges himself to have attended 
in Utan Bator at which “the eleven courses of the meal were 
each composed of different varieties, deliciously prepared, of 
the rich grasses from the Gobi.”’ Golf goes on to assert that 
“in the latter part of the dinner, the grasses served had been 
treated with some little-known Asian drug having powerfully 
aphrodisiac effects on both sexes. My hosts explained to me 
that the use of this drug, in conjunction with severe penalties 
against all forms of birth-control, was part of the current 
campaign to double the rate of population increase in the 
Gobi and throughout north-eastern Siberia. So far as I was 
able to judge, the effects are all that could be desired.” 

We have nothing but Golf’s unsupported “evidence” on 
the matter. Considering his character and general behaviour 
as revealed in other parts of his account, it is more than 
probable that the story of the “little-known Asian aphro- 
disiac ” and its effects is a mere invention designed to “explain” 
some more or less scandalous orgy in which Golf was doubt- 
less prominent. Apart from particular motives of this kind, 
it is also a fact that Golf, as a critic has said, “touched nothing 
which he did not touch up.” Furthermore, it is obvious that 
for strictly material, not to say sordid, motives he was always 
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willing to swallow uncritically the official propaganda of any 
territory where he might happen to be, in exchange for free 
travel, lavish entertainment and, probably, other considera- 
tions. 

That, at the loosely defined period of which he claims to 
be writing, he might observe signs of rich pastoral fertility on 
the Gobi and from there north and north-eastwards to the 
Arctic Circle, need hardly be questioned. Nor is it at all as 
surprising as Golf seems to think, that a “banquet” composed 
entirely of treated grasses should have been offered him. 
Were he better informed and more observant, he would be 
aware that the elimination of the cow, the sheep and the pig 
as “digestive media,” the “‘short-cutting,” as it is termed, of 
the roundabout route from soil to stomach, has long been a 
commonplace of thinking in those areas of the world where it 
is considered economically desirable. ‘The notion, on the 
other hand, that a combination of aphrodisiacs with legal 
sanctions against all forms of birth-control must result in 
successfully effecting the speedy populating of the areas 
concerned is to say the least of it questionable. In an age 
when every first-year chemical student can put together a 
“do-it-yourself” kit of contraceptive pills it is hardly likely 
that the “penalties” he refers to amount to more than an 
idle threat. 

Indeed, in his observations of England, Golf implicitly 
admits the difficulties and complications of the whole 
“population situation.” (It must, of course, be remembered 
that Golf, though claiming to have been born in Burnley and 
boasting of a “long line of Deputy Controllers” and a 
Governor of the Bank of Europe’s Eng-branch among his 
ancestry, always reserves his most critical and often satiric 
comments for his native area.) It is typical of him that, even 
according to his own account, he spent a good deal of his 
“visit to England” in a floating luxury hotel moored 15,000 
feet above Paris. He explains this by stating that owing to 
an “energy cut” on the day of his arrival the English weather- 
control had (“‘as usual”) broken down, so that rain was falling 
heavily. What, one suspects, had really broken down was 
Golf’s attempt to get free ‘“‘over-cloud” accommodation 
provided by the British Government—the French were more 
obliging. 

In his customarily brash fashion, Golf essays an analysis of 
the “population policies” of successive British Governments 
whose “ lucubrations and adumbrations of aim grew ever more 
pompous and long-winded, in proportion to the steady 
decline in their practical influence upon what was actually 
done by the ultimately controlling committees of the 
European Area.” 

No British Government, Golf alleges, ‘‘seems at any time 
to have been able to make up its mind whether the need of 
the world in general, and Britain in particular, was for more 
and more people or less and less. They were, for instance, 
fond of referring to the ‘over-crowded little island,’ but for a 
decade and a half resisted all attempts to use the resources of 
modern science and technology to render a repopulation of 
the partially desert regions of Scotland a feasible proposition. 
They claimed that such a policy was ‘not economically viable 
at the present time’—meaning, one presumes, that it would 
cost money, a thought always horrifying to British authorities 
except where an immediate return on the money in the shape 
of megaton and post-megaton bombs could be visibly 
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secured.”’ (This gibe at alleged meanness is one of the 
obvious results of Golf’s failure to secure free board, lodging 
and entertainment at the expense of the British tax-payer.) 

Following up his reference to armament expenditure, Golf 
suggests that for a good many years successive Governments, 
and other organisations, too, were “hypnotised and mentally 
half-paralysed” by an at least sub-conscious acceptance of the 
notion that nuclear war would, whatever anyone did or planned 
to do, drastically solve the population problem in a catas- 
trophic fashion. In the meantime, remarks Golf, “the same 
people who considered England over-crowded, and sought, 
for instance, to limit immigration, as though the increase in 
the area labour force were a bad thing, looked with un- 
disguised alarm towards China, whose enormous population 
increase they seemed to consider very strengthening to China, 
though for that reason menacing to the rest of the world.” 

Malignly enough, Golf rakes up the almost forgotten 
Ground Nuts Scheme of the late 1940s, and avers that for 
decades thereafter, the ghost of this ill-conceived and worse- 
executed project haunted British Governments and enabled 
them comfortably to convince themselves that almost any 
large-scale attempt to attack the problem of increasing world 
population by positively increasing available food supplies 
was doomed to fail miserably amid public ridicule and 
bitterness. 

Golf, of course, has no difficulty in pointing out the tangle 
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of contradictions in which the attitudes of governments, 
churches, and labour organisations towards birth-control were 
for year after year involved. Thus the Protestant Churches, 
for example, aware, in Golf’s coarse phrase, that “‘everybody’s 
doing it,” gradually “hauled themselves aboard the band- 
wagon, using as a respectable entrance ticket the argument 
that only by ‘family planning’ could a good standard of life 
for the family, proper care for the children, be achieved; and 
it soon appeared that the Roman Catholic Church was moving 
gingerly in the same direction.” It was not difficult for un- 
kind critics to point out that if this principle were taken as a 
comprehensive answer to the population problem, it could be 
argued that the proper and sufficient method of dealing with 
a world slump in which the standard of living was sharply 
reduced, would be for the birthrate to be reduced to zero. 
Instead of complaining of economic conditions and demanding 
their amelioration, people should simply give up having 
children at all. In the crash of 1970, the ten-year depression 
which followed, and the further crash of 1980, these critics 
were in fact proved partially correct. The British National 
Government of 1976, in a frenzied effort to allay popular 
unrest, sought to popularise such slogans as “two can live 
cheaper than four” and “the childless have it good,” “the 
barren can take it,”’ “fertility is futile,”’ “‘Don’t get angry— 
get a pill.” 

It was towards the end of this period that various govern- 





“If there’s one thing I hate about a meet...” 
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“... and this is where you, Aphrodite, tiring of Hephaestus, slip out of your dress, while you, Ares... 


ments for their own purposes organised what was known to 
their opponents as “the Irish scare.” For many years the 
Jews had lost almost all value as a target towards which 
popular indignation with world conditions could profitably 
be directed. Some success had been obtained in England 
by those who thought the coloured population could be used 
for the same purpose. It was left to an American Professor 
named Schweinish to “discover” that for eighty years the 
Irish had been stealthily plotting to infiltrate governments 
and organisations everywhere with the aim of ultimately 
taking over control of the globe. A document, forged in Los 
Angeles, was circulated in tens of millions of copies, under 
the title “The Protocols of the Wise Men of Dublin”—a 
supposed account of a meeting in that city at which the 
various stages and methods of the “conspiracy” had been 
worked out and agreed. (The meeting was supposed to 
have been attended by, among others, a Mr. Kennedy, 
great-grandfather of a subsequent President of the United 
States.) With devilish cunning the Irish—allegedly for 
religious reasons—had denounced birth-control in their own 
country, and then stealthily “exported” their population 
surplus to the United States, to Britain, to Australia and 
elsewhere. It could be proved that in pursuance of the dark 
designs of “The Wise Men of Dublin” they had—notably 
in the United States—seized virtual control of the police 
force, and later of the White House itself. For long periods 
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the United Nations was virtually under Irish domination. 
General de Gaulle had an Irish great-grandmother. Excite- 
ment rose to fever-pitch when Professor Schweinish declared 
that many of the most prominent and aggressive Chinese 
leaders were, in fact, descendants of early Irish Roman 
Catholic missionaries to China and were working steadily, 
though with their purposes heavily disguised, to encompass 
the goals of the Wise Men of Dublin. 

When asked why it was that the Irish seemed not notably 
to have penetrated Russia, Professor Schweinish treated his 
critics to a blast of contempt. Could they not detect, he 
said, in the mercurial ebullience, the shrewdness and 
occasional crudities of such a man as Nikita Khrushchev, 
clearly marked characteristics of what for so long had been 
treated as an obsolete type, namely the “stage Irishman”? 
“‘How naive can people get?” inquired the Professor. 

Thus for a time attention was distracted from the actual 
problems of population, the demand for a world rise in 
production and living standards was silenced or thwarted; it 
was seriously believed that if not the extermination of the 
Irish, at least enforced birth-control of all persons unable to 
prove themselves free of any drop of Irish blood, would 
rapidly solve the problems of the world. 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTORS: 
Maurice O’Leary Marghanita Laski 
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A La Recherche... 


HENEVER I draw my Retire- 

V) V) ment Pension (National In- 

surance) my mind goes back, 
with surprising accuracy, to November 
14, 1944: and if I liked fireworks it is 
on that November day that I should let 
them off. 

V2s, if not doodle-bugs, were still 
falling now and then on the capital: 
but the faithful Commons were already 
busy building the Better World. The 
Ministry of Social Insurance Bill was 
down for consideration in Committee. 
I had muttered privately against the 
title of the Bill; which did not seem to 
say what it meant. All forms of in- 
surance—fire insurance, for example— 
can be described as “‘social.” But this 
insurance was to be conducted by the 
State, and every member of the nation 
was concerned. Moreover, we were 
about to amend and extend the system 
originated by the National Health 
Insurance Act, 1911. So I put down 
some amendments replacing “Social” 
by “National,” and three or four back- 
bencher friends added their names. 
But our chances of success were not 
considered high. 

Shortly before the day, I received a 
sudden invitation to visit Field-Marshal 
Montgomery “in the field”: and I 
always accepted such invitations if 
I could. “Tac. HQ” was then in 
Germany, south of the Rhine. On 
November 14 one of the staff took me 
on a sight-seeing expedition across the 
Rhine. As our jeep drove discreetly 
over the Bridge at Nijmegen I remarked, 
a little guiltily, that the Social Insurance 
Bill was in Committee, and I was not 
“in my place” to move my amend- 
ments. The Major did not seem to 
think it mattered. 

Nor did it, as the day went. But I 
missed a very gratifying and funful 


legislative episode, which you may. 


read in Volume 404 
columns 1835 to 1862. 
At 12.30 (the House sat in the 
morning then) Mr. Maurice Petherick 
(Conservative) moved the first of my 
amendments: 
Page 1, line 6. Leave out ‘‘ Social” and 
insert “‘ National.” 
At that hour, unless the business, or the 


of Hansard, 





By A. P. H. 


speaker, was very important, there was 
often a slight trend towards the smoking 
room, sherry and lunch. There were 
not many in the chamber, and the big 
noises were not bothering about the 
little back-benchers, fretting about mere 
words. Mr. Petherick, as always, made 
a stalwart, sensible speech: 


“Tt seems that there is no possible 
reason for using the expression 
‘social insurance’ at all. It is very 
curious how phrases obtain currency, 
in quite a wrong interpretation. Very 
often they do not mean in the least 
what they appear to say ... I hope 
that the Government will change this 
expression which is, at best, redun- 
dant and, at worst, nonsensical.” 

He was supported at once by seven 
“unofficial” Members from all the 
three parties, including Mr. A. Bevan. 
By 1.0 p.m. only one Member had 
spoken against the amendment, and 
Mr. Osbert Peake, Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, who wanted to get on 
with the Bill, rose to give the Govern- 
ment view. The Minister said, in 
effect, that the Government did not 
madly mind what the new Bill was 
called. They had used the term “social 
insurance” merely because for twenty 
years the International Labour Office 
had been using it—and since then, Sir 
William Beveridge, in his great Report: 

“But this is a House of Commons 
matter. Members on all sides have 
spoken in favour of using the word 
‘National’... I think this is a matter 
on which the Government might well 
bow to the wishes of the Committee, 
and accept this change of name. 
Therefore, we will accept the Amend- 
ment...” 

Much fat was now in the fire. For 
one thing, Sir William Beveridge and 
others were waiting to move another 
amendment. 

“‘Leave out 

* Security.’” 

They wanted a “Ministry of Social 


‘Insurance’ and insert 


Security.” I was never myself very 
keen on the expression ‘“‘social 
security.” What those who use it 


really mean, I tremulously submit, is 
“personal” or “individual security.” 
But never mind that. Sir William and 
his friends were hot for “Social 
Security.” But now, if the Govern- 


Gporalet cer, 


ment accepted “National ” it would be 
idle for them to press for “Security,” 
for the end-product would be a 
“‘Ministry of National Security,” and 
that would be mad and meaningless. 
The other frightful thing was that a 
bunch of little “private Members” had 
induced the Government to change its 
mind without a word said—for or 
against—by any Right Hon. Gentleman. 
When the sad news reached the far 
corners of the building big noises and 
old hands rushed to the chamber, still 
dashing crumbs from their trousers or 
sherry from their lips. Right Honour- 
able Gentlemen, in turn, explained 
that they had “been called from the 
chamber” or had “‘had to be present at 
another meeting” during the debate: 
and complained bitterly that in their 
unavoidable absence the Minister had 
shown himself ‘“‘so easily subject to 
pressure from half a dozen Members.” 
—‘In the few minutes that I was out of 
the chamber the Government seemed 
to alter their minds.”—‘I think it 
would be unfortunate in a_ small 
Committee, with few Members present, 
to assume that the whole Committee is 
burning to change the word ‘social’ to 
the word ‘national’”—and so on. They 
had, in fact, been caught napping. 
This was one of the rare and refreshing 
arguments in which Party had no place. 
On such occasions speeches matter, 





“Be realistic!” 
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“I didn’t enjoy it either—but you mustn’t expect too much of culture.” 


reason has a fair chance, and those who 
are not in the chamber at the right time 
may miss the bus. Such debates show 
the startled people that their Members 
‘are really very sensible men, and it is a 
pity there are not more of them. 

This debate continued warmly for an 
hour after the Minister had declared 
the Government’s decision. After 
fifteen columns of it poor Sir William 
Beveridge (I am sorry for him still) got 
in a word. But it was “out of order” 
to discuss his amendment till it was 
reached: and he found himself in this 
sort of trouble: 

“The Chairman: The Hon. Mem- 
ber is perfectly entitled to say that the 
title should be ‘social security,’ bring- 
ing in the word ‘security,’ but, of 
course, he must not discuss the 
insertion of the word ‘security.’ He 
is entitled to discuss how other 
matters will be affected if the word 
‘national’ is inserted.” 

So they sought to show that “national 


insurance” was wrong because the Bill 
covered things like “assistance,” for 
example, which “has nothing whatever 
to do with insurance.” (But nobody, 
I think, has ever called it “social 
assistance.”) Mr. A. Bevan spoke 
again, and strongly, for National In- 
surance, “which specifically describes 
for the people the nature of the scheme.” 
Mr. Gallacher, the Communist, spoke 
twice and excitably for “‘social.’”’ ‘Who 
wants a Ministry of National In- 
surance?” Sir William Jowitt, for the 
Government, said that he really could 
not care less: and at last at 2.0 p.m. 
“National” won by 170 votes to 89. 

At about 5.0 p.m. my last amendment 
was agreed to without a word: 

TITLE (Ministry of Social Insurance 

Bill) 
In line 1, leave out “‘ Social” and insert 
“ National.” 
Hail, Petherick, and his gallant men! 


Hail, too, the name of Peake! As for 
this humble ex-legislator, I wonder how 
many private Members have helped to 
change the title of a Government 
Measure while driving round Germany 
in a jeep. 





BLACK MARK... 


for ladies parking their 
prams athwart the way and settling 
to a gossip. If a man left a pile of 
wood on the public pavement he 
would soon be answering an ob- 
struction charge. If a group of 
men foregathered in this way— 
even without prams—the would-be 
passer-by could express disapproval 
by a heavy cannon off the culprits, 
and an ironic apology. But ladies 
with prams are immune. Nothing 
can disperse the impasse but another 
lady with a pram, whose bull- 
dozer tactics ensure a right of way. 
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That Little Bit Extra 


A letter to a newspaper praised the 
performance of a priest who gave the 
“ Epilogue”’ by coming on the screen singing 
a hymn, and going off in the same way. 
The writer asked if other religious broad- 
casters could not use this technique. 


LL ready, are we Archbishop? . . . 

A cont Now start over there and 
walk towards the cameras... 

Now, that was very nice. Very nice 
indeed. You might almost say noble, 
yes, noble and inspiring. But there’s 
just one little point, Archbishop, that 
I have to mention, it’s only a little thing 
really but. ra-ther important. In our 
type of work we have schedules, and 
we just have to stick to those schedules, 
and in your case we’re allowed just five 
minutes, five minutes for the lot—for 
everything, entrance, delivery and exit 
... well, no. I don’t think we could just 
close down later, what we have to do 
is, ha ha, Cut Down Now. As I was 
saying, I’ve been looking at this watch 
I have on my wrist and it tells me 
that we’ve taken two, Two of those 
precious minutes just to get face to 
face with the camera . . . Well, yes, 
Archbishop, I know it’s a long verse 
and we can’t stop in the middle, but we 
must find time for the Epilogue itself, 
mustn’t we? .. . You don’t understand 
why the viewers . . . no, we don’t 
always give them what they want. Not 
always. Now I’m about to make a 
suggestion and I’m sure you'll think 
it’s a good one. “All People that on 
Earth do Dwell” is a very, very slow 
hymn; something a little more lively 
might . . . it fits in with your little Talk 
in the Epilogue? Oh, but come, 
Archbishop, there must be others, why 
I can think of at least two good ones... 
no, of course I don’t want you to 
change your script, when I’m sure 
you’ve gone to a lot of trouble but 
All people? Coloured? White? 
Russian? Hottentot? That was your 
theme? All people that on earth do 
dwell? Well, there’s no denying, 
Archbishop, that you certainly chose a 
very apt . . . oh? you wrote the script 
to fit the . . . why yes, I agree it is a fine 


By 


hymn, but frankly, Archbishop, what 
I really had in mind was something 
like ‘Onward Christian Soldiers,’’ now 
there’s a lively tune for you . . . what, 
you don’t like it? . . . Oh, you don’t 
like it so much; better suited to the 
Reverend Michael Scott? Oh, does he 
like it? I don’t think we’ve had him on 
our programme, I’ll make a note of it. 
Scott, was it? ... Well, we seem to have 
drawn a bit of a blank . . . you don’t 
really like the idea of singing at all? 
This is becoming just a little bit 
difficult. No. No, it isn’t difficult at 
all, I have a complete answer to our 
problems . . . well, all right, yes, my 
problem. We shall have a REcorD, 
and we'll have it play the first line of 
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your hymn, and that will save you all the 
trouble of changing your script... 
really? Oh, come now, Archbishop, we 
on this network know all about the 
gentle art of persuasion . . . oh, haven’t 
you? I thought everyone had both now. 
Anyway, as I was saying, you can fade 
out a record more easily than a voice, 
what I mean is it might seem rather 
unfinished . . . yes, yes, I know, but it’s 
less obvious. Then, after your talk, 
we'll bring in the very last line and 
fade out on that which should please 
you, Archbishop, AND the viewers , . . 
why, thank you, Archbishop, but on the 
contrary, it’s been my privilege . . . now, 
if you’ll just run through your script 
we'll be finished in a couple of minutes. 
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QUIZZLEBROW: 
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A Quiz for Middlebrows 











The Law 


1. Fill in the blanks (the same word each time) in this 
extract from Moriarty’s Police Law: 
“A is when three or more people assemble with a 
common purpose to do an unlawful act and make some 
advances towards doing it. A is the step just 
previous to a riot.” 








Poets in Conference 


2. Several well-known poets have collaborated in the 
following verse and one has contributed twice. Can 
you name them? 

On a day, alack the day! 

Six feet in earth my Emma lay. 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
A perfect woman, xobly plann’d. 

« Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
And ay she sang sae merrilie. 

O eyes long laid in happy sleep! 
Soft may the worms about her creep. 


Do Anything Legal 


3. Which of these acts constitute an offence: 

(a) Sending leeches through the post; 

(b) Saying “‘ No questions asked” in an advertisement 
for the recovery of stolen property ; 

(c) Falsely representing oneself to be a deserter from 
the Forces; 

(d) Lighting a bonfire sixty feet from the centre of a 
highway? 


Getting It Clear 


4. This is the Chambers’s Dictionary definition of a very 
common word—which? 
“Expressing the relation of a thing to that which 
surrounds, encloses, includes or conditions it, with 
respect to place, time, or circumstance, or to that 
which is assumed, held, maintained, or the relation of 
a right or possession to: the person who holds or 
enjoys it.” 
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Heads and Bodies 


11. These figures are composed of a head 
by one artist and a body by another. 
Who drew them? 
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Quick, Before It’s Too Late 
5. Is the royal bounty for triplets still paid? 


Birds of a Feather 


6. Which of these institutions really exist: 
(a) The Crime Writers’ Association; 
(6) Alcoholics Unanimous; 
(c) Tall Girls Ltd.; 
(d) The Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes? 


Gulosity, Inc. 


7. If warned that your guest was madly addicted to 
gulosity, would you: 
(a) get in a lot more food; 
(5) lock up your daughters; 
(c) read up some heraldry; 
(d) resolve to interrupt him ruthlessly if necessary? 


The Prospect Before Us 


8. Which of the delights of modern civilisation bore these 
names in, or near, their cradles? 
(a) Bombard 
(b) Iconoscope 
(c) Tall ordinary 
(d) Tube Alloys 
(e) Sphaeristike 
(f) Witenagemot 
(g) Zoopraxiscope 
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How Long did they Laugh? 


9. Expectation of life among humorists is chiefly of 
interest to humorists, but never mind. What age did 
the following manage to reach? 

(i) Jerome K. Jerome (a) 68; (6) 44; (c) 57; 

(ii) R. S. Surtees (a) 33; (6) 61; (c) 70; 

(iii) Oscar Wilde (a) 44; (6) 39; (c) 51; 

(iv) Thomas Hood (a) 66; (6) 56; (c) 46; 

(v) Aristophanes (a) 32; (b) 75; (c) 63; 

(vi) Mark Twain (a) 75; (6) 57; (c) 49; 

(vii) Sydney Smith (a) 74; (6) 55; (c) 62; 
(viii) Stephen Leacock (a) 81; (6) 75; (c) 50. 


What's My Line? 


10. The lines quoted suggest an occupation other than that 
of the character referred to. What was each one in 
real life? 

(i) What an artist dies with me! 
(ii) How like a fawning publican he looks. 


(iii) I will make you brooches and toys for your 
delight. 

(iv) Much acquaints his soul with song, or haply 
mute, 


Blows out his brains upon the flute. 
(v) Iam an intellectual chap and think of things that 
would astonish you. 
(Replying to a question “Do you know me?”) 
Excellent well. You are a fishmonger. 


(vi) 
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For Non-Welsh Readers 
12. To complete this map, which counties would you 
shade to show where Sunday drinking is legal and 
general? 


ANGLESEY Sy 





In the Groove 


13. All these lines are by reputable poets. Name them. 


(i) Death, Death, Death, Death, Death. 
(ii) Never, never, never, never, never. 
(iii) Break, break, break. 

(iv) Jug, jug, jug, jug, jug, jug. 

(v) Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom. 

(vi) . . . dark, dark, dark, 
O dark, dark, dark .. . 
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Don’t Boycott This 
14. From whom did the following get their names :— 

(i) the chassepot rifle 

(ii) chauvinism 

(iii) the dahlia 

(iv) the saxophone 

(v) the teddy-bear 

(vi) the teddy-boy 


Sporting Chance 
15. What are the current world’s records for: 
(i) Driving a golf-ball 
(ii) Skating ten thousand metres 
(iii) Roller-skating one mile 
(iv) Land-speed for motor-cycles 
(v) Altitude for single-seat gliders? 


Made Any Good Epochs Lately? 
16. What athlete first: 
(i) ran a hundred yards in ten seconds? 
(ii) high-jumped six feet? 
(iii) . ran one mile in four minutes? 
And incidentally, (iv) How many netball internationals 
has England lost since they began in 1926? 


Ship Ahoy! 
17. Who would you expect to meet on the deck of the 
(i) Rights o’ Man 
(ii) We're Here 
(iii) Mantelpiece 
(iv) Happy Delivery 
v) Santa Maria? 
And which is the odd one out? 
(Answers on p. 916) 
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“Hand up the girl who muttered ‘Corny backing.’”’ 
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My First Noél 


By RONALD KNOX-MAWER 


? OOD Christin man aweek,”’ 

(> sang a bevy of tiny pagans 

around my mosquito net. I 

awoke to my first Christmas as a 

Colonial Magistrate. For a Christmas 

box, the village children slipped me a 
live crab under the sheets. 

“Knox-Mawer!” exploded the voice 
of my neighbour on the verandah. She 
was a fine old lady missionary, very 
large and rather deaf. ‘“‘ You’ve missed 
the morning service,” she complained, 
“and I’ve set out the board.” Her only 
vice was the game of Monopoly. 

“Park Lane!” she roared in delight 
as we sat together under the plastic 
holly, “I’ve dealt myself Park Lane.” 
From the adjoining compound came the 
sound of laughter, and a bullet sped 
through the punkah above our heads. 
“Some of my converts,” chuckled my 
neighbour, advancing her counter to 
“go,” “they get very enthusiastic at 
Christmas time.’’ Crouched behind the 
sunblind I gave the dice in my egg- 
cup a cowardly rattle. Meanwhile my 
visitor exchanged shouts with the merry- 
makers in their native tongue. “Bless 
them,” she declared, returning to our 
game, “‘they’re roasting us a camel for 
our Christmas dinner.” 

I was about to erect a cheap hotel at 
The Angel, Islington, when a herd 
of goats came in. ‘They quickly ate 
up my Christmas cards, including the 
snow scene from Mother. “Present for 
magistrate sahib,” smiled their owner 
appearing behind them, “wishing happy 
Christmas for every man jack of us.” 
I recognised him instantly. He was a 
cattle thief I had bailed to appear before 
me for sentence on the morning after 
Boxing Day. A procession followed of 
all the merchants who had cases in my 
court the next week. They brought me 
a motor car, two radiograms, and 
several crates of whisky. But I’m 
nobody’s fool and I felt pretty sure they 
were trying to bribe me. I had to steel 
myself to control my indignation when I 
accepted their craven gifts. 


Hidden now behind a mountain of 
Christmas cheer my opponent counted 
out my next throw. “It’s ‘go to jail’ 
again, K-M.” she crowed, waving her 
panama in triumph. Amid mounting 
excitement the Christmas feast was laid 
about our feet. Our several hundred 
guests flung themselves down to eat. 
“Don’t let food hold up the game,” 
cried my adversary, selecting a ghoulish 
morsel of camel’s hump. ‘Do play a 
seasonal record on the gramophone,” 
she ordered, reshuffling the “chance” 
cards with much sleight of hand. There 
was a bit of a sandstorm blowing but 
one side of the Hallelujah Chorus was 
still playable beneath the grit. With the 
Rhosllannerchrugog Miners’ Choir in 
the background we sipped our rice toddy. 
There was an occasional bout of fisti- 
cuffs at the back of the assembly, but no 
bloodshed. Good fellowship reigned. 

When the gramophone ran down 
carols became popular. “Carrying gifts 
from Orient far,” piped a group of 
moneylenders in the corner. They were 
interrupted by an awesome clanking on 
the steps outside. The local police 
corporal arrived, dragging behind him 
a prisoner in chains. “Bad fellow,” he 
explained, “head hunting on Christmas 
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day.”” I looked the bounder squarely in 
his one sound eye. The sullen brute was 
crestfallen. ‘‘Peace and good will to all 
men,” enjoined the lady missionary with 
a kindly glance at the prisoner. Strangely 
moved, I pressed a glass of sweet 
sherry into his manacled fist. 

Someone lit the kerosene lamps, yet 
still our game went on. My rival had 
now almost broken the bank. “Want to 
give up?” she chortled, surveying her 
vast properties with pride. I shook my 
head for I knew the natives were watch- 
ing me. Heavily mortgaged I might 
be, but I still owned the Old Kent 
Road. 

“Poor old Knox,” she teased, “‘ you’ve 
landed in Fleet Street and I want £1200 
rent.”’ I was obliged to acknowledge her 
victory at last. “‘Splendid,”’ she boomed, 
striding briskly to the door, “now we’ll 
be in time for the evening service.” 
We climbed aboard her little bullock 
cart drawn up near the banana trees. 
“‘Don’t worry about them,” she advised, 
indicating my bacchanalian household, 
“they'll soon go home.” There came 
a flash of lightning and then thunder. 
The monsoon had _ broken early. 
“Whoa,” bellowed my partner, flicking 
the bullock with her parasol. It was a 
five-mile drive to the tin-roofed mission 
church. “A wonderful party,” she 
shouted to my guests, as we moved for- 
ward through driving rain. “‘We hope 
to see you here next Christmas day, 
everyone of you.”’ Beyond the hurricane 
shutters I could see the headhunter 
pulling a cracker with the police corporal. 
‘Not everyone perhaps,”’ I murmured, 
as we rumbled away. 
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Cards 
from the Bards 
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How it might turn out if our most 
illustrious living poets wrote the verses 
for the Christmas cards this year 


JOHN MASEFIELD: 


There’s no Christmas trees on Christmas Island 
When the mad tide’s running to the west 

But we'll take a swig of rum with the best 

Says Captain Cockle 

(It’s fever time in Capricorn.) 

Nor you won't eat turkey in the Timor 

When the hooker’s a-bucking to the east 

But we'll keep the blushin’ binnacles greased 
Says Captain Cockle 

(/t’s measles time in Malabar.) 


O no one fills your stocking in Samoa 

When the wild trade’s blowing from the south 
And the spiced Spanish wine will scar your mouth 
Says Captain Cockle 

(/t’s cirrhosis time in Singapore.) 
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EDITH SITWELL: 


I, a great old golden woman like a corn-flake 

In the furry moleskin light of clotted cream that winter spread 
ver the morning cereal of the dead, 

Said: 

“*] arisen am the Christmas sun, 

Accepting the homage of each trumpeting bore 

That hunts me through the arctic cold of the cornbrake 

In the recurring air, smelling of bells, 

Where I and the corn and the cream and the mastodon-bore 

Are one.” 
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T. S. ELIOT: 


Does it matter very much what I send 

In such a season? a burnt coal to Newcastle 

Or perhaps most suitable of all an empty parcel 

Leaving Them the intolerable wrestle with thank-you letters 
Realising the Present does not matter, the Present 

Not even in time, and the response not in my time. 

We think of parents, sodden towards sundown, 

And the sickly laughter of children round the bend 

And faces white under the holly berry 

And yet we call this Christmas merry. 
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W. G. AUDEN: 


O let the difficult angels say 

If merely we or really they 

In pudding planted 

The breaktooth sixpence, bane to men, 
Which save in nightmare not again 
Will turn up, wanted, 

Nor dare we, for ulterior fear 

Even in funny hats, my dear, 

Take fun for granted. 


JOHN BETJEMAN: 


Stars and catseyes guide the Magi 
Traffic lights set green for them 
Through the frosty pantiled suburbs 

Into snoring Bethlehem. 


Here they reach the Civic Centre 
Now the mobile star has stood 

O’er the pseudo-Tudor stable 
(Neo-G. A. Underwood). 


Shepherds with their jeeps abiding 
By the air-conditioned byre 

Hear the heavens relay the anthem 
Of the Luton Ladies’ Choir. 


Bells in slate-and-pitchpine belfries 
Clank Ketélby’s grand Amen 

To the Moffat-version message: 
Peace on earth, good taste to men. 
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EZRA POUND: 


Come off it, Confucius, 
Spare us the cracker-mottoes. 
But once a year, “et dona ferentes” 
(and the white beard, snow-thick in the fir-dusk) 
. . . 50 he began to reckon: : 
4 doz. bott. Pisan Chianti (vile stuff) sour substitute 
for Falernian which they “‘couldn’t get” 
set of marbles from Sunium, a bit steep that, 
for Mike-the- Angel to spoil 
24 lanterns, guaranteed to burn the dear children 
to death— 
All this we know, and the usury of the tinsel-makers. But 
(tailtwist in the backbite 
where the reindeer ends) 
Ah, well, that’s over till next time 
And send the bill to Lucrezia Borgia. 


Hubert Nicholson 
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“We're collecting in the solutions now.’’ “Ready, Sidney . . . you can come in now.” 
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““We need one more man. 
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“You won a prize, 


didn’t you?” 











lithout doubt that’s the silliest game they've played yet.” 
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THE SEEDING TWENTIES by Gwyn Thomas 














IT FIGURES 


T is likely that even without any human relationships my 
I journey upwards from the abacus would have run into a 
few air-pockets. But with Mr. Glenn’s assistance I was 
able to achieve a classic alienation. It was a unique regression. 
By the time we had finished determining the height of the pole 
up which we were driving each other, I had slipped further 
back in mathematical time than those first Egyptian grain- 
garnerers and pyramid builders who stumbled into the first 
low arcades of arithmetic and geometry. 

Mr. Glenn was the man who kept bowling sums at me for 
most of the time in the County School, and consciously I 
never left the pavilion. 

He had been a pioneer member of the Royal Flying Corps 
in the First World War. The legend was that he had early 
become interested in the problem of correlating the movement 
of the propeller with the projection of bullets from the 
machine gun. An absorption in this question had caused 
him to become more and more absent-minded. On his last 
flight he took off without adjusting his straps and as he left 
the ground his brows and chin were down in the most intense 
meditation. About fifty yards off the ground the solution 
struck him. In his elation he looped the loop and fell out. 
He landed on soft ground but the concussion destroyed the 
memory of the climactic equation that would have put us 
ahead of Fokker, and made Mr. Glenn’s moods from then on 
some of the least predictable things in Europe. 

His mind wore a mantle of ragged disenchantment. In his 
days as a flyer he had known an exhilarating pride of which 
a classroom of boys was the black, polar opposite, In the 
middle of his lessons he would adopt a defensive technique of 
total withdrawal. He would stop in the middle of a word, 
put his head on one side and go off into a kind of trance. It 





was not an inactive, healing silence. Sometimes his lips would 
twitch into a sort of smile as if some memory of flight and the 
infliction of swift, heroic death were hovering like a flare over 
his shadowed mind. Some splinter of despair worked its 
way towards the surface of his mind and when he came to, 
the first boy his eye landed on was for it. It was almost 
always me. If Mr. Glenn had returned from his recession 
into a world of darkness and if I, in that world, had been the 
only lantern, his eyes would not have been swifter to pick me 
out, 

I tried evasive action. I moved about that classroom with 
the fluency of Houdini. I tried the sides, the front, the back. 
I would hide behind classmates, try altering my expression 
with grimaces that put two or three of my features perman- 
ently out of plumb. Mr. Glenn’s eyes would get to me like 
tracker dogs. When his rage exploded it did not send its 
shrapnel over a wide area. He kept every particle of it for 
me. He had an ebony ruler and his target was the top of my 
head. The modern taboo against head-hitting for fear of 
brain injury had not, at that time, surfaced, and could my pate 
have been the very centre piece of Mr. Glenn’s whole ravaged 
life, he could not have pummelled it more ruthlessly. And 
as he hammered and my mind rushed around in search of the 
flap that would open on to coma, he would keep shouting 
“So you are the boy who thinks the rules of geometry are too 
overt and banal to need exposition.”” I could not remember 
ever having propounded any such doctrine but Mr. Glenn 
had me tabbed as its author. After a year of that, mathematics 
had achieved in my thoughts exactly the place of sex in the 
mind of Cotton Mather or drink in that of Billy Sunday. 
A nascent talent for mental arithmetic, an almost electronic 
power to shed light on those sums that crop up on shopping 
trips, that had shown itself in the primary school, limped off 
out of sight, its both feet broken beyond repair. Nothing 
has dimmed the bloom of that initial outrage. If, as it well 
might, a wild hatred of mathematics will one day qualify as a 
damnable heresy, I will walk gently and proudly as Latimer 
to the stake. 

The years that followed were a kind of slow bullfight, 
myself the wary calf and Mr. Glenn the clumsy torero. In 
his classes I sat in a corner in a sort of muttering exile, 
looking at him only when he dumped his endless problems of 
weight, price and space to one side and recalled his days of 
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“Well, you've got to snatch happiness while you can these days.” 


violence, telling us how, aloft, he had by lightning bits of 
trigonometry landed his bomb-loads on pin-points of German 
fortification and marshalling yard. Mr. Glenn was a man who 
had genuinely enjoyed seeing things burst apart. Whenever 
we hinted with our eyes or a borrowed aphorism that there 
might be a strong case for leaving humans and things in one 
piece, he would lapse into his fissure of pale, mute wrath. He 
would look at us all in a way just two degrees less accusing 
than death, then he would jump two years in the course, 
chalk a problem on the board intractable enough to shame 
even the sharpest reckoner in the group. 

In his relations with me he kept me more or less incom- 
municado. He would sometimes throw a question at me 
which would expose the pre-Nilotic innocence of my notion 
of areas and volumes, and he would add that I was a fair 
enough specimen of a mind cretinised by a garrulous and 
irresponsible social environment, a monster begotten of some 
terrible coupling between hymns and pamphlets. He 
suggested that I might be operating as.a resident oath-giver 
for some kind of anti-scientific Mau-Mau. The least I could 
do was to play up to him by looking as monstrous and con- 





spiratorial as I could and every time he passed, when I chanced 
to be talking with a member of the junior school, suggest by 
gestures that I was binding the child to some compact that 
would one day have us holding the head of Pythagoras under 
the waters of the Taff to a count of eighty. 

At the end of Form V, I thought I was taking formal leave 
of Mr. Glenn. I handed in to him the text-books which for 
years had darkened my life into a night of contagion. He said 
not a word to me. I said not a word to him. It might have 
been the last red corpuscle saying a last goodbye to the last 
bacillus, and Mr. Glenn’s eyes made it quite plain which of 
the duo I was. 

But there was to be an epilogue. A new headmaster shook 
the curriculum in ways that provided a redoubt on which the 
battle could stammer into a final phase. The new man was 
porous to any suggestion that came from Mr. Glenn. The 
fact that he had taken no part in the war put him on the 
defensive in the presence of Mr. Glenn, who was a hero and 
said so. 

The Sixth Form, when I entered it, was exploding with 
change. Brilliant blazers and grotesque caps of green and 


























“We haven't the heart 
to throw him out.” 


yellow with tassels were introduced for prefects. A system of 
competitive Houses was established, offensive to a generation 
nourished on Robert Owen and Thoreau. Hierarchy and 
social fission were as popular with us as yaws. Worse, two 
periods of mathematics each week were made compulsory 
for all members of the Arts Sixth. This was a definite 
manoeuvre by Mr. Glenn to counter the markedly left-wing 
flavour of the teaching done in the Literature and History 
Departments. Even in the Languages section where I was 
quartered we had a teacher who could induce in us a sort of 
subversive sympathy with irregular verbs. “The maimed 
and liraping under-dogs of philological caprice.” 

I decided to do something about the mathematics. A 
pliable doctor whose garden I weeded certified that the act 
of multiplication or the sight of a diagram brought me out 
in a state of urticaria, that Mr. Glenn, in short, was the mother 
nettle of practically every rash I would ever suffer from. 
When the Head and Mr. Glenn seemed to be on the point of 
denouncing the certificate as the work of Van Meegeren and 
the doctor as the son of Cagliostro, I said flatly that since I 
regarded mathematics as a more brutal and squalid caper than 
war I would object conscientiously to it and simply stay 
away. I was given permission to occupy a solitary place in a 
corner of the main hall and pursue some private study. Now 
and then Mr. Glenn would look in, glare at me and hint that 
he was in touch with the spirit of Kitchener and would, 
without question, fix me. 
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He nearly did. When I got into the Second Year Sixth I 
had no wish to be a prefect. That cap with the tassels fright- 
ened me. My neighbours, lovers of sombre headgear if 
ever there were such, would elbow me into a leper’s solitude 
if I flashed that thing at them. And I had loathed since 
childhood the function of supervising and the fact of being 
supervised. Shepherding the young made me feel a sheep. 
When I was in sight of the Headmaster I started up a racketing 
smoker’s cough and a curvature that would have caused the 
collar of any decent vicar to spin right round. 

But I became a prefect. When Mr. Glenn pinned the green 
badge in my lapel I could see that he was setting me up for 
something. When the anarchists in the Welfare Hall first 
saw me in that tasselled tile of authority they shook my hand 
in commiseration, then laid the cap on a table and carried out 
some act of exorcism. 

The tensions found their blow-hole. It was prize-giving day 
at which the prefects were to be ushers, dignified in mien and 
tidily clothed in sub-fusc. Mr. Glenn had been appointed to 
a Headmastership in an adjoining valley and to mark the 
occasion he had been invited to serve as guest-speaker. He 
made it plain what his theme was going to be; the moral 
lessons of his war-experience, the revelation of duty that had 
come to‘him on his countless dawn-patrols “when all the 
world was clean and only courage counts.”” We had heard it 
often. We had had fragments of it stuffed inte the corners of 
every theorem in the business. 
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I did not feel I could go. Local orators bruised my 
mastoid bone. Mr. Glenn drew it out and threw it to dogs. 
More, I could not be tidily dressed. Things had never been 
so rugged on the clothing front. Credit facilities had hardened 
to a point where a person in need of a suit had to go in blasting. 
Animals whose trapped pelts might have covered us had gone 
north to the mountains or taken to the sea. And my father 
had a friend who had received a commandment in dreams to 
use his needle in making suits for the penurious. I was his 
first sitter. ‘The material was flimsy, his needlework sketchy 
and his measuring tape dim. If you can imagine a three- 
piece sarong that was it. When I first walked down the street 
in it I felt I was putting myself in jeopardy and the chapels in 
peril. My first appearance in school in this rig might have 
caused laughter. It did not. I looked too sinister to be 
clownish, a small pre-Brechtian figure of apocalypse. 

The morning after the prize-giving Mr. Glenn came gun- 
ning for me. I was sitting in the back of a class of linguists 
discussing French poetry and trying to figure what Rimbaud 
would have made of that suit I was wearing. Mr. Glenn’s 
wrath landed on the desk like the tablets of the Lord. It was 
hard to tell one whizzing word from the next but most of the 
syllables added up to a charge of betrayal. I had, according to 
Mr. Glenn, talked five or six friends in the body of prefects 
into staying away from the prize-giving. I had not done so 
but they were in flight from the peacock in that twilit time. 
They had no wish to turn up at the chapel in which the cere- 
mony was held to move up and down the aisles as the shabbiest 
ebb in usherdom. 

I was on the point of making some profound and dusty 
apology. I must have arranged my features into the wrong 
pattern. Mr. Glenn started tugging at my prefect’s badge. 
The pin stayed firm. He tugged harder. Mr. Glenn went 
flying backwards. In his hand was the prefect’s badge. 
With it was the lapel and some other part of my jacket. 

Five of us were broken as prefects. At the end of that 
lunch hour we were to file past the schoo] war memorial and 
hand in our tasselled caps to Mr. Glenn. We walked up the 
steep little hill that led to the school gates. We walked up it 
slowly, the fancy caps in our hands. A phalanx of young 
sympathisers marched alongside whistling or humming the 
Dead March from Saul. I had not changed my maimed 
jacket. I carried it like a wound. 

I was the last to hand in my cap. As Mr. Glenn extended 
his hand to take it he stared at my coat. He turned pale. 
The absurdity of waste and anguish in our long relationship 
showed naked. He pushed the cap back into my hand and 
walked swiftly into the school. I and my degraded companions 
walked to a clump of trees behind the school where one could 
smoke and be sonorously reflective. 

That evening a package was delivered to my house. It was 
from Mr. Glenn. It was a jacket of thornproof tweed, deli- 
cately and deliciously green and soft, and as near as anything 
to a perfect fit. 

I wore it the next day to school. I did not say a word to 
Mr. Glenn, but I made a great play of sitting in the very front 
row of his special mathematics class. The theme was 
trigonometry. The immediate matter was the advantage of 
knowing if you were about to hurl yourself from a lighthouse 
or a cliff, where exactly you would land. Mr. Glenn spoke 
passionately and directly to me, and for a few seconds he and I 
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felt that the whole wound of our joint being was being measured 
for the unguent. Within fifteen minutes of the lesson’s end 
my head was rocking in a black tedium. I had taken the 
dive from either lighthouse or cliff and I knew where I had 
landed, on rock. 

That evening I delivered the jacket back to Mr. Glenn. 
He was not there. His wife opened the door. “He'll 
understand,” I said, and pelted back into the shadow of my 
cosy perversity. 


Next week: The Banner 


















HEN I read the other day 
Wiis enthusiasts with tape- 
‘ recorders had descended on a 
vintage car rally to capture the exhaust 
notes of their favourite thoroughbreds, I 
felt sure they were on to something with 
commercial possibilities. How right I 
was. 

Before me is a circular from a record 
firm in London W.1 offering an 
exciting—nay, inspirational—new range 
of hi-fi “adventures in sound ” at 9s. 11d. 
a disc. Each gives the distinctive scream 
from a well-known racing car as it is 
thrashed round an American circuit. 
“Recorded at blistering speeds, the 
sounds are wild and loud,” the circular 
says; and all motor racing fans will pray 
that this is an under-statement. 

Especially, I like the sound of the 
sound of the Corvette on Z1005— 
“from a deep-throated idle to spine- 
tingling high-rev roar—a must for 
every enthusiast.” Or the Triumph on 
Z1003: “‘the roar . .: the rasp... 
everything but the smell of rubber from 





La ge ae = ee 


By E. S. TURNER 


this gutty performer.” The Porsche 
1600 “develops an unusual rap” (which 
might, or might not, be a misprint for 
rasp) and the Lotus Monte Carlo has 
“really a wild fantastic sound.” As for 
the Birdcage Maserati (Z1013), the 
makers warn: “Keep your windows 
closed.” 

These recordings, and many more, 
were made under the direction of 
“some of the greatest leading race 
drivers in the world.” For once the 
aces were not out to break records, or to 
advertise shock-absorbers or to test 
engines to destruction, but purely to 
ravish the ears of the faithful with 
sound; and we may be sure their gear 
changes were unusually felicitous that 
day. The name of the driver, pre- 
sumably, appears on each disc; some of 
us may wish to test whether Phil Hill’s 
Ferrari has the brio of Stirling Moss’s, 
especially in the intermediate gears, or 
whether Innes Ireland’s top notes in an 
Aston-Martin show less strain than 
those of Salvadori. It is a matter for 
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Wild and Loud—or Just a Whis-purr? 


regret that the circular does not list a 
recording from one of those Californian 
drag strips on which drivers of beefed- 
up “bombs” wear oxygen masks to 
protect them from their own fumes 
over the quarter-mile sprint; but we 
must not be greedy. 

Probably the fuddy-duddies will 
deplore the sale of these records. There 
is a risk, they will say, that a bunch of 
fans after a prolonged session of boing- 
boing-boing and eceeeceeek-snick- 
EEEEEEEEEEEK (not to mention a 
measure of yarooooh) will dash out, rip 
the baffles from their silencers and rage 
about the shires making an eldritch 
noise audible even above the roar of 
jet aircraft, until, in the witty phrase 
of the rally reporters, they “run out of 
road.”” The critics forget, of course, 
that persons likely to behave in this 
manner have already removed the 
baffles from their silencers and will run 
out of road anyway, so why fuss? 

Very probably the Noise Abatement 
Society will kick up a good deal 

















“Unless you take those costing clerks off bar duty this party will never get off the ground.” 
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of noise next summer when the 
fans get together on the beaches to play 
their car notes wild and loud. But 
breathes there a man with soul so dead 
that he would prefer the dreary sough 
of the waves to the riven-canvas shriek 
of the old Bugatti—the sound that 
Douglas Fairbanks Sr. must have 
made when, pirate’s knife in hand, he 
leapt from the top of the mast into the 
mainsail, pierced it and rode down on 
his knife to the deck, splitting the sail 
as he went? 

As for possible annoyance to the 
people in the next flat, surely the risk is 
slight, even with the windows open? 
Anyone who lives in a conurbation— 
and who does not?—will merely assume 
that the traffic is a little more brisk and 
thoroughbred than usual. Since I sat 
down fifteen minutes ago I have already 
experienced several memorable adven- 
tures in sound, ranging from a brief but 
gripping reconstruction of the Battle of 
Loos from a coven of motor-cyclists, to 
an impression of gargling night in the 
madhouse from a refuse lorry; though 
perhaps the most wild and fantastic 
sound, so far, was that set up by a 
middle-aged lady on (I think) a moped, 
which sounded like a buzz-saw fighting 
off an attack by ten thousand hornets. 
All the foregoing sounds were skilfully 
rendered and well worth preserving so 
that posterity may learn how we lived. 

It is notorious that the law has 
always lent too ready an ear to the anti- 
noise lobby, but counter-pressure over 
the years has wrung two valuable con- 
cessions: one, that highly-tuned engines, 
by virtue of their excellence, should be 
allowed to make six times as much noise 
as family-car engines, and two, that the 
smallest engines, irrespective of tuning, 
should be allowed to make more noise 
than any others. For these hard-won 
rights we must be grateful. Nothing is 
to be gained now by sighing for the 
days when a motorist could open his 
cut-out to enable him to ascend a hill 
more quickly or to scatter silly old 
women from his path. In a testy 
moment the law imposed a ban on cut- 
outs, to the dismay of manufacturers 
who had a far better knowledge of what 
the motorist wanted; though some of us 
continued to run cars with a gadget 
marked “For Continental Use Only” 
which we operated in places with 
good acoustics, like the Pass of Glencoe. 

In America they are more tolerant. 
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OUR RAILWAY AT CHRISTMAS 


Time—Dusk 


Season-Ticket Holder. ‘‘\WHAT 0’CLOCK WAS THAT STRUCK? 


Five? COME ON, THEN. 


IF WE MAKE HASTE, WE MAY BE IN 


TIME FOR THE 2.15!” 
January 18, 1868 





Over there, unless the magazine Hot 
Rod misleads me, one can fit a ‘“‘tu-tone 
muffler,” in which “the conventional 
stock muffler sound changes to a high- 
pitched staccato crescendo at the touch 
of your fingers.” Even in America, 
however, advertisers are tending to 
muffle their muffler claims. “A fine- 
sounding throaty rumble” is all that 
one manufacturer has to offer, and a 
fat lot of good that is to a young man 
of spirit. Another advertisement shows 
nine (9) young women worshipping a 
young man whose exhaust has the new 
dyna-glas sound from a “whisper 
chamber with jet-age fibre-glass pack- 
ing.” There is a lot of cissy stuff about 
‘mellow without bellow, the whispering 
distinctive sound that makes knowing 
heads turn,” but we gutty performers, 
we with get-up-and-go, don’t want to 
turn the heads of nine girls but of 
ninety (90) and you can’t do that with 
whisper, or even with whis-purr. 
Frankly, what we are looking for is a 
tickover like a massed recital of tom- 
toms, a second gear like the Irish Mail 
blasting across a viaduct in a hurricane 
and a top gear like a Japanese suicide 
plane approaching a battleship. 


Let us hope the firm in W.1 will 
keep up the good work. It is a pity, 
perhaps, to go to the trouble of import- 
ing exhaust sounds when so many 
fortifying, and even historic, noises are 
going to waste on our own Ad20. 
Perhaps some day someone will market 
our favourite exhaust fumes as well? 





Whatever became of ae 


... the stage trapdoor? Time was when 
the Demon King used to shoot up 
through the floor of the stage instead of 
sidling on from the wings. He did so 
by way of a “trap” which opened like 
the petals of a flower and closed again. 
Have Demon Kings lost their nerve? 
Was one of them knocked unconscious 
through positioning himself wrongly on 
the launcher under the stage? Or 
impaled on a trap which failed to close 
afterwards? Or was there a deadlock 
with Equity over danger money? 
When men are willing to be propelled 
a thousand miles for science it seems 
a pity we can’t find someone willing 
to be propelled eight feet for amusement. 











Rising Curve 


By R. G. 


shortage of mathematicians is 

going to be a rise in their 
social status; the rare becomes the 
fashionable. They are going to replace 
the classical scholar as the model for the 
social climber. In the great days of 
the Classics it was common to try to 
suggest a classical education by letting 
drop a Latin tag at moments of crisis, 
drawing parallels between Greek myths 
and contemporary politics and referring 
in a throwaway and rather nasal voice 
to German editors of obscure texts. The 
mannerisms of sixth form masters were 
used on porters and shop assistants and 
even, such were the horrors of the 
British family, on spouses. Sepia 
prints of the better ruins were seen in 
the soup-scented dining-rooms of men 
who, as the Recording Angel would be 
well aware, could not read the simplest 
classical author. 

Now emulation will switch. Men who 
never got beyond the long division of 
money will mutter, as they haughtily 
leave taxis, “The square-root of the 
fare is an interesting example of 
Spurlach’s Law,” knowing it is safe to 
invent Spuriach as the shortage of 


QO NE effect of the much-publicised 


G. PRICE 


mathematicians makes it unlikely that 
the cab is driven by a Russian emigré 
with a First in Maths. In some ways 
it is pleasant for the non-mathematician 
to feel that the odds against actually 
meeting a man who can factorise at 
sight are lengthening. It means the 
margin of safety is increasing and you 
can risk making a joke about the 
calculus and thus getting into drawing- 
rooms that would spurn you if they 
knew that really your strong point was 
French or History. 

One of the best tests of whether a 
class is rising in the social scale is inter- 
marriage. Are Miss Mitford’s nieces 
marrying men who are better at 
relativity than elegiacs? Of course, 
social change also breeds resistance and 
from the clash emerges etiquette. 
Perhaps in some circles the use of a 
computer or even a slide-rule is taboo 
and bejewelled abacuses are heirlooms. 

In the management canteen there 
will be bitter words at the thought that 
managers who know Algebra lunch 
with the Board. Sooner or later the 
new, vast office-blocks will have special 
mathematicians’ washrooms, in which 
the soap is personalised and the towels 





“1 had the most ghastly nightmare : I dreamt I was red and dead.” 
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fleecier than in washrooms provided 
for linguists or B. Coms. or lawyers. 
Lawyers? Will the geometricians really 
ever catch up with equity draftsmen, 
with men who not only ground their 
science on two millennia of Latin texts 
but pronounce the language in a way 
designed to make it unintelligible to 
foreigners? (What pronunciation did 
Walpole use when he talked to George I?) 

When I spent years of childhood and 
boyhood and youth, avid, golden youth, 
ploughing through exercises in elemen- 
tary maths, I never imagined _ this 
could, in any conceivable civilisation, 
lead to being a Top Person. I know I 
shall be told that everything is better 
to-day. Perhaps they don’t do sums at 
all; but the history of education shows 
that in every generation there are a 
handful of pioneers (generally pioneering 
much the same route) and a larger 
number of men who are mainly con- 
cerned with keeping their heads above 
the torrent of marking. It is odd, 
looking back at some of my old maths 
masters, to think of their going up in 
the world like this. When I was 
teaching Arts subjects I used to under- 
mine my colleagues by telling my pupils 
I had never met Maths in real life, 
apart from money sums with low 
figures. This was a pretty philistine 
sort of thing to do, if the aesthetic 
emotions to be derived from Number 
are what they are cracked up to be on 
the Brains Trust. But I do not believe 
many of my colleagues taught the 
subject in relation to either Beauty or 
Science. They said “Do the next four 
exercises; any boy getting under half 
marks stays in.” 

Mathematicians, few, exclusive, 
fawned upon, envied, are going to set 
new fashions. I suppose that regiments 
and schools and clubs will begin having 
mottoes like E=mc*. Fourth Leader 
writers will decorate their musings 
about stamped addressed envelopes or 
dressing for dinner in jungles with 
rather forced references to hypotenuses 
and tangents and surds. Quaternions 
will get into sermons. There will be 
dining clubs keeping alive the nanie of 
“Logarithm” Napier or Pythagoras and 
combining ability to talk endlessly about 
port with the kind of intellectual 
elegance required to improvise con- 
vincing equations. And a knowledge of 
Latin will sink in the social scale and 
be kept alive only by the indigent old. 














Essence 
of Wine 
Parliament 


N te these days can go on repeating the complaint 





that Parliament is dull. There was a frizzle of 

excitement running through the House on Monday 
that it had not known since Suez. Indeed it was more 
exciting than Suez, for at Suez, whatever the divisions in the 
country, at Westminster they ran predominantly along party 
lines. Rumours of revolt on the Government back-benches 
always make for more excitement as the outcome is less 
predictable. Dame Irene Ward splendidly preferred her 
own grievances to those of Katanga and, when the Speaker 
told her that it had been settled as long ago as 1693 that 
another Member might not interrupt a Member who was 
speaking, replied with the splendid mon-sequitur that she was 
not born in 1693 and “‘swup out.’’ The rest of the House 
was waiting for a new and peculiar Godot, and, when Lord 
Hinchingbrooke strode in, he was received—to his obvious 
surprise and delight—with an ovation such as is usually 
reserved for Prime Ministers returning from a serious illness. 
He seated himself at the end of the front bench below the 
gangway almost as if he was under the illusion that he was 
Sir Winston Churchill. Neither he, nor, I fancy, anybody 
else was prepared for what was to come. The 
dissidents had assembled intending to bom- 
bard Mr. Heath for giving the 1,000-lb. bomb 
to the United Nations. ‘There was a gasp of 
surprise when Mr. Heath got up and an- 
nounced that the deal was—for the moment 
at any rate—postponed. He was quite specific 
in his pledge to Sir Robert Grimston that the 
bombs would not at any rate be delivered 
until after Thursday’s debate. Indeed—it 
appeared to be one of the many curiosities of 
a situation that was even then curious—that 
the United Nations representatives, it seemed, 
never proposed to collect them until Friday 
or Saturday. As they had often prophesied 
that the operation would be over by then, this increased the 
mystery of what the bombs were for. But at least Mr. 
Heath’s answer knocked the bottom out of the case for an 
immediate adjournment of the House, and, though Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, Mr. Biggs Davison 
and Sir Harry Legge-Bourke made 
half-hearted attempts to get one, the 
Speaker never looked like giving way. A lot of Members 
trooped out, thinking that the bomb eal was definitely off. 
They had overlooked the barb in Mr. Gaitskell’s final 
question whether the bombs would still be delivered if the 
United Nations could give quite satisfactory assurances 
about their use. By Tuesday it looked as if the apparent 
contradictions between the statement of U Thant and Dr. 
Linner were largely the work of a faulty teleprinter. No one 
else indeed could quite understand, any more than could Sir 
Arthur Vere Harvey, why 1,000-lb. bombs were required to 
put out of action pirate aeroplanes, but on the whole it seemed 
that Conservative opinion was swinging back to a reluctant 
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support of the Government and that Lord Hinchingbrooke 
was destined to be not the next Prime Minister but the 
leader of half a dozen ex-Suez rebels. 

By Wednesday night the situation had changed again and 
was more curious still. The United Nations, to whom in 
the previous week the bombs were apparently essential for 
survival and unobtainable anywhere except in Britain, now 
did not want them after all. U Thant’s brusque note, in 
which he implied that the British Government was not 
master in its own house, may have made Mr. Macmillan look 
a little internationally foolish but at least it saved him from a 
domestic Parliamentary embarrassment. 

The debate on Irish immigration was not very happy for 
the Government. It was ushered in on a gentler tempo with 
a motion to present a mace to the new Parliament of Sierra 


Leone. It was perhaps asking too much to expect that 
: someone would not make a joke about 
the Irish Sir Gordon Touche and the mace at 


Westminster and Mr. Michael Foot 
The Irish argument that, if the Common- 
wealth immigrants are to be controlled, it would be very unfair 
that the Irish should get off scot-free is clearly in itself a 
powerful argument, as it is also the argument that without 
the Irish the bill is pretty obviously a colour bill. But none 
of the critics on either side were very well able to suggest a 
practical way of including them. It is easy enough in a 
speech to say that the Border should be controlled but it is 
hard to doubt that Mr. Butler and Mr. Chuter Ede are right 
in saying that this is not possible or at any rate only possible 
at an expense that would be out of all reason. Mr. Butler 
was once again much more the Mr. Butler that we have 
known in the past. Having shown that it was impossible to 
control the Irish, he then announced that the Government 
would keep reserve powers to control them if 
necessary. “But you have just said it is 
impossible,” shouted a Labour Member. 
“We have to face it—it is an Irish bill,” said 
Mr. Butler, and roared with laughter. Mr. 
Deedes rallied to the defence of the Govern- 
. ment with an ingenious argument that the bill 
was really merely a reserve bill against an 
emergency. It would not for the moment 
keep out many people from any country, but, 
if there was an emergency, special regulations 
could and would be clapped down on the 
Irish. Therefore this bill was not in any 
important way a bill discriminating in favour 
of the Irish. But surely this proved too much. 
If it was not intended to apply the bill now and if emergency 
measures could easily be adopted if there should be a real 
crisis, why have a bill now at all? What is the point of creating 
all this international ill-will against this country for nothing? 
Would it not be more sensible to wait for the emergency 
before bringing in the regulations against all immigrants? 
The Government had its worst day yet in the division 
lobby—not so much on the division on the clause itself, 
where it got a majority of 76, which is about the average to 
which it has been running on this bill, but on the closure 
motion, which aroused demonstrations from the Conservative 
back benches such as we usually get only from the other side 
of the House. - Lord Balniel was especially in evidence and 
bombarded his front bench with cries of “Monstrous,” 
“Intolerable,” “Shame.” It is said that eight Conservatives 
voted against the Government beside a number who abstained, 
and its majority sank to 51. It is irritating not to be able 
to deliver one’s speech, but what they could possibly have said 
that was new I cannot imagine. — PERCY SOMERSET 














In the City 





A Grip of Steel 


HE profits of British steel com- 

panies during the past year make a 
dismal showing. On average they have 
fallen by something over 20 per cent 
and some of the previously well- 
covered dividends are clearly in danger. 
One distribution has already been cut 
and more may follow. 

What has gone wrong? This is part 
of a world malaise. For the time being 
there is too much steel; and there is an 
even greater excess of steelmaking 
capacity. As in the case of surplus 
ships, there is now a d case for 
putting some of the older plants on the 
junk heap and converting redundant 
steelmaking capacity into scrap that 
will be used to make the steel of to- 
morrow. It is not only in Britain that 
steel plants are working below capacity. 
They have been doing so for a long 
time in the United States and the germs 
of redundancy are beginning to attack 
the highly efficient renovated steel 
plants of Western Germany. 

In the case of Britain, there are 
additional reasons for the present 
difficulties of the industry, and first 
and foremost is the spanner thrown into 
its price mechanism. The Govern- 
ment’s Iron and Steel Board does not 
appear to believe in the law of making 
the customer pay what he can bear. In 
1959, 1960 and early this year the steel 
industry was working to full capacity 
and with long order books. Some 
months ago an application was made by 
the British Iron and Steel Federation 
for an increase in prices. It was only 
partially conceded by the Board which 
allowed a meagre 1 per cent as against 
the 3 per cent asked for. The higher 
prices which the industry requested 
would still have been well within those 
quoted in the world market. An 
opportunity was missed. The little 
extra fat that could have been amassed 
is needed now that harsher times have 
come. 





The British industry is at present 
working at about 80 per cent of capacity. 
Its costs have been increased, mainly as 
a result of the rise in coal prices, but 


also because of the decision of thé 


Chancellor of the Exchequer to impose 
a tax on fuel oil—a commodity in- 
creasingly used in the newer techniques 
of steel making. Profit margins there- 
fore are down, and so is turnover. No 
other explanation of the downturn in 
profits is needed. 

What of the future? The industry 
will recover. Some of its present 
difficulties are due to the fact that the 
British engineering industry has been 
living on its stocks of steel. This will 
not and cannot endure indefinitely. In 
1962 stocks will probably have to be 
rebuilt. Next year, also, promises to 
be rather better for the motorcar 
industry, that omnivorous consumer of 
steel. The steel industry has ambitious 
expansion plans which envisage in- 
creasing capacity from the present 
figure of 254 million tons to nearly 29 
million tons a year hence, and 32 






>» 
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‘In the Country 


Fish Fry 
NE of the features of our home is 
the small river flowing through 


the bottom of its garden. My wife 
was unaware of this when she rather 
hastily bought the property during the 
war and only discovered her good 
fortune on falling into it one afternoon 
when out prospecting the surrounding 
jungle. 

The map confirmed that the river 
was no new phenomenon and _ local 
sages told us that trout had always been 
found in it until they were killed off by 
effluent from a wartime airfield. When 
this returned to agriculture we hoped 
the trout might reappear, though we 
never saw any signs. 

Last spring, however, we met a 
Land-Rover coming up the lane with a 
load of several thousand trout fry which 
the Essex River Board were about to 
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million tons by 1965. These plans may 
have to be “rephased” as the process 
of second thoughts is euphemistically 
described in industry. 

This, nonetheless, should be a reason- 
ably good time to buy steel shares, 
They may fall a little lower, but no 
one can be lucky enough to “hit 
the bottom.” Among the pick of the 
industry one would include United 
Steel, whose wide diversification and 
important stake in specialised alloy 
steels give it great powers of resistance 
and resilience. The shares yield nearly 
6} per cent. 

Steel Co. of Wales, on the basis of 
the last dividend, yield 8 per cent. A 
company which can still boast that it 
exports sheet steel to the West coast of 
the United States and beat Pittsburgh 
is worthy of investment attention, 
especially on these generous terms. 
Finally there is Colvilles yielding 6.3 
per cent, whose new venture in Scotland 
is so largely financed by HMG. Why 
not cling to the Government’s coat- 
tails? — LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


launch along the river. We gave them 
our enthusiastic support and learnt that 
such re-stocking had been going on for 
some years, and that in the past twelve 
months 56,000 trout fingerlings were 
placed in the main rivers for which the 
Board are responsible. 

This speaks well for the Board’s 
policy against pollution,for at the end 
of 1959’s dry summer the total daily 
flow of their main rivers contained 6 
million gallons of natural water and 20 
million gallons of sewage and industrial 
effluents. The more respectable hazards 
which fish have to fight, such as eels, 
herons, kingfishers and pike, seem 
scarcely worth mentioning beside these 
startling figures. 

In the 1960 season anglers showed 
their appreciation of these efforts by 
buying nearly 33,000 licences from the 
Board but are still coy about sending 
details of that part of their catch which 
doesn’t get away. This is unfortunate 
because such information is of greater 
value than tales about those that do. 

I shall certainly remember this 
throughout the close season, which 
began on October 1 and coincided with 
the welcome appearance of some well- 
grown trout in the pool beneath our 
bridge. Their timely arrival guarantees 
them five months freedom from the 
hazard of my skill as a fisherman. This 
is not a very real menace and in any 
case depends on my finding a pre-war 
rod and line. — PETER HARGRAVE 
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CHRISTMAS 
DOWN UNDER 


by Sprod 











‘“ When the snow lay round about, deep and 
crisp and even—” 








“Water with it! Don’t you know there’s a drought on?” 
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“‘Who’s been putting food in the fridge 


again?” 

















“* Lovely present, dear—what’s it for?” 


PS SP YET OE FE 





DIG LNT ORO 
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CRITICISM 
SEEN 











AT THE PICTURES 





The Best of Enemies 
El Cid 


Y disappointment with The Best 

of Enemies (Director: Guy 
Hamilton), which I’d had high hopes of, 
is rather hard to analyse. It was well 
worth doing, anyone judging by a plain 
description would say it works beauti- 
fully, and in effect it does offer a great 
deal to enjoy; and yet... 

Perhaps the main trouble is that I’m 
over-sensitive to a sort of artificiality that 
is exemplified by, for instance, that 
childish convention of making foreigners, 
supposed to be using their own language 
among themselves, speak English with 
an accent. Here is a story involving 
Italians and British at war in Abyssinia 
in 1941. The chief characters are an 
Italian officer and a British officer each 
of whom is alternately a prisoner in the 
hands of the other; and the language 
absurdity is aggravated by the fact that 
the Italian (Alberto Sordi) speaks, of 


course, with precisely the same accent 
when he is talking to his British captors 
as when he is talking or giving orders to 
his own men. But there is a moment 
when the British officer (David Niven) 
is supposed to overhear a phrase or two 
of Italian and steal a march on his 
captors as a result of unexpectedly 
understanding it. And then the accent 
principle is abandoned for a little scene 
showing some Ethiopians together: they 
speak in their own tongue and subtitles 
appear. 

To me this sort of thing is an abiding 
irritation, but of course great numbers of 
filmgoers fail even to notice it. For 
most people untroubled by that, the 
film should be enjoyable. The story 
is contrived to demonstrate the essential 
absurdity of war in several ways, notably 
by showing that the question of which 
side is on top at a given moment may 
depend entirely on misunderstanding 
or inaccurate news. It is concerned 
with two small patrols, the British 
led by Major Richardson, the Italian by 
Captain Blasi. ‘Towards the end they 








ALBERTO Sorp! as Captain Blasi and Davip NIvEN as Major Richardson 
in The Best of Enemies 


are in a bad way: both are short of food 
and equipment and in no shape to do 
any fighting, and they have no idea of 
exactly where in the desert they are, 
except that they are behind the British 
lines. The. Italians, therefore, are 
resigned to their position as prisoners . . . 
till it appears that they are near Addis 
Ababa, which means the British are 
their prisoners. Humanly speaking, this 
makes no difference to their relationship: 
the main point is to survive, and they 
continue struggling along, treating each 
other with wary, abusive friendliness 
and sharing the little they have. Then 
the situation is suddenly reversed once 
more by the news that Addis is in 
British hands; and _ still, of course, 
everyone behaves exactly as_ before 
except that the Italians regard themselves 
as prisoners again. : 

This is only the culmination, speeded 
up for comic effect, of a series of changes 
and chances that begin when Richard- 
son’s reconnaissance plane crash-lands 
near Blasi’s patrol at the start of the film. 
There are lines of regrettable crudity 
that were plainly inserted only to spring 
a cheap laugh, but the picture’s good 
qualities—including much visual at- 
tractiveness (Technicolor, Technirama: 
Giuseppe Rotunno)—make it well worth 
seeing. The best is its light, ingenious 
treatment of a valuably thought-pro- 
voking theme. 


Still another “epic”: El Cid (Director: 
Anthony Mann) is one of the most 
spectacular and almost certainly the 
noisiest ever, as well as the most 
crowded. As I’ve said before, such 
things are aimed primarily at an audience 
that wants the same sort of effect as it 
gets from a circus: it wants to be startled 
and amazed by easily understandable, 
visibly impressive physical phenomena, 
not to be distracted by character or to 
use its mind at all—unless to rationalise 
its amazement with some such thought 
as “That must have been almost 
incredibly difficult to do.” Producers 
might usefully remember that this 
quality of the “epic” is exactly what 
kills it emotionally: the more spectacular 
it is, the more one is inclined to regard 
it as a feat of mechanics and not a story. 
Every one of the thousands of extras 
visible may be clad in eleventh-century 
costume correct to the last stitch, but 
one’s reaction is not to feel that one is in 
the eleventh century with them but to 


‘ 
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wonder how much trouble they gave the 
twentieth-century director. 

: But as a spectacle this is very striking 
indeed, and often beautiful on_ its 
enormous curved screen in Technicolor 
and “70 mm. Super Technirama” 
(Director of photography: Robert 
Krasker). Charlton Heston appears as 
the noble Spanish warrior whose mag- 
nanimity towards a Moorish - adversary 
earned him the title of El Cid, from the 
Arabic sidi, “lord”; Sophia Loren 
appears as his lovely wife Chiméne 
(unique, among all the Spaniards in- 
volved, in having her name translated 
into French); there are love and villainy 
and intrigue and hate and everything 
that ought to rouse emotion; but no, 
not the best players in the world could 
make these people anything but lay- 
figures, moved about by the plot, with 
no life of their own. 

The action scenes are-splendid; never 
before has a film shown such tremendous 
battles, and occasions like the fight 
between the two ‘chaimpions ‘in the lists 
are magnificently done. That one 
actually gets excited or concerned about 
which side is winning I would question, 
but it’s all unbeatable to look at. 

— RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE OPERA 


Trial by Fury 
HMS Pinafore 


VE ATQUE VALE ... this is the 
D’Oyly Carte’s last fling before 
their monopoly runs out and Gilbert 
and Sullivan becomes public property, 
like Mozart and Wagner. They seem to 
face the prospect of competition with 
equanimity, for this Pinafore is pretty 
well identical with every other Pinafore, 
save in two respects: Sir Malcolm 
Sargent has been installed in the 
orchestra pit in order to extract the maxi- 
mum degree of sparkle from the 
music; and the sisters, cousins and aunts 
of Sir Joseph Porter have been given a 
new wardrobe that, to any eye more 
perceptive than that of foolish Captain 
Corcoran, would immediately have shown 
how false were that lord’s pretensions to 
gentility. I looked for, and was only 
mildly surprised not to find, an American 
sailor’s hat inscribed “ Peel me a grape.” 
Sir Malcolm, whose performances are 
already well known on record, triumphs 
in the pit; musically speaking the 
production lacks nothing. John Reed 
as the First Lord is the only member of 


the cast able to transcend the bonds of’ 


the traditional business and emerge as a 
comic in his own right; but Jennifer 
Toye as Josephine, Jeffrey Skitch as the 
Captain and Thomas Round as Rack- 
straw all sing exactly as well as we expect 
them to sing. Committed Gilbert-and- 
Sullivanists will be hard put to it to 
find a fault in this production, unless 
they cavil at Little Buttercup’s sudden 
and unexpected emergence as a svelte 
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SPIKE MILLIGAN as Ben Gunn, and JoHN Woopvine as Long John Silver in 
Treasure Island 


brunette charmer, in the person of 
Gillian Knight. 


Trial by Jury, with which the evening 
opened, never took wing. It is one of 
Gilbert’s sillier books, suggesting an 
end-of-term rag at Gibson and Weldon’s, 
and Sullivan’s music does nothing for it. 
(In the light of his later performances, it 
is astonishing to hear him fit his tunes 
clumsily to the words.) As it was quite 
impossible to decipher a single word sung 
by the chorus, such verbal felicity as 
there is stayed unrevealed, and the 
endless knockabout, undiluted by oral 
wit, seemed merely silly. I can never 
understand why, if this is the standard 
to be set, producers always balk at 
Gilbert’s final stage-direction for _ this 
piece: Two plaster Cupids in bar wigs 
descend from the flies. Red fire. 

—B. A. YOUNG 


7. Wa Ws 8 1D 2 OY: a 
Treasure Island (MERMAID) 


HE Mermaid production of Treasure 

Island, by Colin Ellis, is almost a 
replica of its production of two Christ- 
mases ago. That is to say, all the 
gimmicks of a modern open stage are 
used to give a series of quick-fire 
impressions in the manner of a cartoon 
strip. This manner tells against the 
acting, but achieves some remarkable 
effects. Some old-stagers may hanker 
after the tauter discipline of a picture- 
frame stage, but any reasonable boy is 
bound to sit well forward in his seat at 
the excitements of the Hispaniola yawing 


on the revolving stage to the force of a 
really deafening storm, of the bloody 
defence of the stockade and the discovery 
of the pirate’s skeleton. The sound 
effects are extremely good, and the 
Mermaid too has perfected’ amusingly 
the drill of handling a dinghy on the 
revolve. 

It all seems, in Stevenson’s sense, 
plausible until the incident where Jim 
Hawkins casts the Hispaniola adrift and 
has Israel Hands ‘covered with his 
pistol. Then the boy behaves absurdly 
out of character, bringing Israel the 
brandy and standing innocently just 
beside him, asking for trouble. I all but 
shouted a’ warning. Israel could have 
easily, and would have obviously, grab- 
bed the pistol, and we are madly un- 
comfortable until the shot that brings 
Israel tumbling out of the shrouds. 

This is still one of the best adventure 
stories in the world; made all the more 
fascinating by the care with which 
Stevenson avoided classic oaths and the 
skill with which he substituted thunder- 
ing ejaculations that sound very nearly 
as powerful. John Woodvine makes an 
impressive Silver, in the manner of 
Bernard Miles and sounding exactly like 
him, and Daniel Thorndike a likely 
Captain Smollett. Norman _ Scace’s 
Trelawney is too. much of a burlesque, 
but Sean Scully persuades us that in 
similar. circumstances he would have 
behaved just as Jim does. The most 
original performance, however, comes 
f;om Spike Milligan, whose'zany Benn 
Gunn, ‘twittering. and leaping and 
dreaming of toasted chéese, is a joy. 

— ERIC KEOWN 
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ON THE AIR 
Amateurs 
SSOCIATED - REDIFFUSION’S 
This Week, edited by Cyril Bennett 
and introduced by Brian Connell, is one 
of the few bright spots on the little screen 
for people still interested in current 
political and economic affairs. Often it 
has the insipid bouquet of Panorama and 
water, but when as last week it manages 
to endure preliminary distillation it goes 
down a fair treat. 

During the past two years acres of 
print have been devoted to the task of 
explaining the Common Market to the 
British people. (Why, even this maga- 
zine has had a go.) ‘There have been 
endless debates at Westminster, seem- 
ingly endless discussions on radio and 
television. And the result, I’ believe, is 
that the vast majority of people still 
know less about this promised revolu- 
tionary switch in policy than it does 
about Zen Buddhism or Existentialism. 
Indolence? Apathy? Or insularity? Many 
politicians are now sayirg that no 
government could properly sign on with 
the Six without a direct mandate from 
the people, which is another way of 
saying that universal ignorance is no 
barrier to the intelligent functioning of 
democracy. Poor old democracy—what 
hypocrisy is committed in thy name! 

However . I merely wanted to 
record that This Week’s attempt to throw 
light on a dismal subject was sane and 





brave. From Canada came a report that 
proved pretty conclusively that the 
Canadians don’t know (in spite of advice 
from the Express) whether to approve or 
disapprove of the Mother Country’s 
flighty behaviour, and from the studio 
came personal evidence in the shape of 
Harold Wilson that the Labour Party 
doesn’t know whether to be at sixes or 
sevens. 

Another interesting programme was 
Personal Cinema, all about amateur films 
and their makers. Jt Happened Here is a 
vastly ambitious piece—not yet com- 
pleted, I think—dealing speculatively 
with the consequences of a British defeat 
in the last war and a German occupation 
of these islands. Extraordinarily well 
done on shoe-string resources, brightly 
imeginative and, to a degree, convincing. 
The script writer-directof-producer has 
made (is making) good use of all the 
tricks known to Mammoth Productions 
Inc., so that one sees the Reichwehr in 
apparently endless columns. parading 
through Trafalgar Square and Whitehall. 
Some of the acting is transparently 
unprofessional, but the general standard is 
surprisingly good. The second film 
shown, Forgotten Faces, is another 
highly dramatic experiment with crowds. 
It deals with incidents in the streets of 
Budapest during the Hungarian up- 
rising and documents the fate of a 
dozen or more of the freedom fighters. 
Once again characterisation is of a high 
standard, though the scenes, shot in 
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surroundings strangely familiar to British 
eyes, carry less than total conviction. 

These workmanlike films (Kevin 
Brownlaw and Peter Watkins are 
responsible for them) demonstrate very 
clearly both the possibilities and limita- 
tions of do-it-yourself filming. I enjoyed 
both, though I happen to think that 
themes less grand are more suitable 
vehicles for the display of amateur 
talent and resources. There are unlimited 
subjects for the adventurous cameraman, 
and the more modest of them demand 
just as much thought, application and 
technical proficiency as the bold imita- 
tions of Hollywood’s supercolossal epics. 

Sportsview, BBC, must be alarmingly 
short of material. ‘The other week it 
gave us.a stretch of screen time devoted 
to ski-training in a London store, with 
suitably clad experts and _ beginners 
negotiating a tiny mini-slope of artificial 
snow. I was reminded somehow of all 
the medical examination jokes of the war 
years—‘‘If you can breathe, you’re in,” 
and so on. The Sportsview equivalent at 
the moment seems to be “If it moves, 
it’s in,” and I find myself switching 
on—incorrigible sportsfan that I am— 
half afraid of seeing programmes devoted 
to indoor putting, shove ha’penny and 
ludo on ice. But don’t be discouraged, 
Mr. Dimmock. Instead of futile topicality 
give me, please, more reminders of past 
sporting occasions that hit the headlines: 
the library must be full of them. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 





1. Rout. 

2. .Shakespeare, Song in Love’s Labour's Lost; Wordsworth, The 
Two April Mornings; D. G. Rossetti, The Blessed Damozel; 
Wordsworth, She Was a Phantom of Delight; S. T. Coleridge, 
The Rime of the Ancient. Mariner; Burns, Bonnie Jean; 
Tennyson, The Sleeping Beauty; Poe, The Sleeper. 

ae © (b), (c); bonfires are illegal within 50 feet of highway centre. 

5. No. 

6. (a); (c) and (d). 

2 (a); gulosity is gluttony. 

(f) Parliament; (g) cinema. 

9. (i) (a) 1859-1927 


(ii) (6) 1803-1864 

(iii) (a) 1856-1900 

(iv) (c) 1799-1845 
(v) (6) 450-375 BC 

(vi) (a) 1835-1910 

(vii) (a) 1771-1845 

(viii) (6) 1869-1944 
Of special interest to humorists. 
seems to be about 644. Ah, well. | 
10. (i) Roman emperor. 
(ii) Merchant of Venice. 

Shakespeare). 
(iii) A travelling wayfarer. 


Answers to Quiz 


and Heath 


13. (i) Whitman. 
14. (i) 


(vi) Starke and Taylor (vii) Searle and Graham (viii) Sempé and Pav 
(ix) Jackson and Hargreaves 
(xii) Larry and ffolkes 
(xiv) Langdon and Anton. 

12. Monmouth, Glamorgan, Brecon, Radnor, Flint. 
(ii) Shakespeare. 
(v) Vachel Lindsay. 
hassepot, its inventor. 


(x) Blake and Smilby (xi) Burgin 
(xiii) Sprod and Hollowood 


(iii) Tennyson. (iv) Eliot. 


(vi) James Thomson. 


(ii) Nicolas Chauvin, an ultra-patriotic French soldier who 
became a character in a play. 


(a) gun; (6) TV; (c) bicycle; (d) Atom bomb; (e) Lawn Tennis; (iii) M. Dahl, a Swedish botanist. 


(iv) Antoine-Joseph (miscalled Adolphe) Sax, its inventor. 
(v) Theodore Roosevelt, explorer and President of the USA. 
(vi) King Edward VII. 

15. (i) 445 yards (by E. C. Bliss in 1913). 
(ii) 15 min. 46.6 sec. (by Kurt Johannesen in 1960). 
(iii) 2 min. 48.4 sec. (by A. R. Eglington in 1911). 
(iv) 214.5 mph (by Johnny Allen on a Triumph in 1956). 
(v) 42,100 ft. (by W. S. Ivans, Jr., in 1959). 

16. (i) John Owen (9 4/5 sec. in 1890). 


Average expectation of life (ii) Marshall Jones Brooks (6 ft. 04 in. in 1876). 


(iii) Roger Bannister (3 min. 59.4 sec. in 1954). 


(Nero’s dying words, Suetonius). (iv) None at all. 
(Of Antonio, by Shylock, 17. (i) Billy Budd (before he was pressed into service on board 


HMS Indomitable). 


(Songs of Travel, Stevenson). (ii) Disko Troop and his crew, and Harvey Cheyne (Kipling, 


(iv) Candlestickmaker. (Shop, Browning). Captains C: sence? 
(v) Soldier on sentry-go. (lolanthe, Gilbert). (iii) Captain Reece (W. S. Gilbert, The Bab Ballads). 
(vi) Lord Chamberlain of Denmark. (Of Polonius, by (iv) Captain Sharkey the pirate (A. Conan Doyle, Tales of 
Hamlet, Shakespeare). Pirates and Blue Water). 
11. (i) Mahood and A. F. Wiles (ii) Brockbank and Siggs (iii) Scully (v) Christopher Columbus, discovering the New World. 


and Thelwell (iv) Hewison and Atchison (v) Steadman and Scarfe 


The odd one out is (v); the rest are fictional, this is real. 
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SPORTING PROFESSIONALS 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


Striking for Soccer. Peter 
Davies, 18/- 

Running Wild. Gordon Pirie. W. H. Allen, 
21/- 

Sods I Have Cut on the Turf. Jack Leach. 
Gollancz, 21]- 


HESE three books are all written 

by expert performers in their 
various sports, by men deeply 
professional in outlook. Two are 
cheerful, provocative and stimulating, 
the other is provocative but unrelievedly 
grumpy. It is not Gordon Pirie’s fault 
that he failed throughout his running 
career to come to terms with amateur 
athletics. He trained like a pro., ran 
like a pro., thought like a pro., and found 
little to admire in the attitudes and 
trappings of the amateur world. Un- 
fortunately there was no professional 
arena (short of the Spanish bull-ring) 
where he could be truly at home. 
There was no Kramer Circus to adopt 
him and reward him. Stars of the Rugby 
Union code can, if they wish, find 
professional comradeship and_ talent 
money by switching to Rugby League. 
Cricketers, skaters, boxers, riders can 
all climb out of the amateur ranks and 
devote themselves professionally to 
their favourite sport. But for Pirie 
there was nowhere to go. And to add to 
his disgruntlement he found men at his 
shoulder on the international tracks, 
men like Zatopek and Kuts, who were 
obviously under none of the handicaps 
he suffered. It is easy to say that he 
should have conformed, but Pirie’s 
skill as a runner lacked the natural 
flair of the true British amateur. He 
could win only by training three or 
four times harder than Chataway and 


Jimmy Hill. 


Bannister: without his dedicated and ° 


—TI repeat—professional labours he was 
never much more than an also ran. 
So there it is. The final verdict on 
Gordon Pirie, a truly great athlete, 
must be that he was an unhappy misfit, 
trapped between his own physical 
limitations and the web of amateurism 
that was thrust upon him. 

In Running Wild he attacks “the 


, 


elderly dictators of British athletics,’ 
the press, the theories of Franz Stampfl 
and the “classical Oxford tradition” 
—‘Bannister and Chataway both suf- 
fered from the theory that has bedevilled 
British athletics for many years—the 
theory that a runner can train to be on 
his peak for a particular day and so 
need not be in constant training . . . 
Bannister’s apparently effortless style 
misled a great many young athletes into 
trying to copy him. He always seemed 
to be holding back his emotions and 
concealing the suffering of his body.” 
There is also a lot of invaluable inside- 
track stuff for the student of athletics. 

By contrast Jimmy Hill’s searching 
look at modern soccer is optimistic 
and constructive even when he is most 
savagely critical. The difference, I 
suppose, is that Hill is a pro. in a pro. 
world. He makes no concessions to the 
amateur spirit, writing it off as so much 
humbug. Take, for instance, the pro- 
fessional practice of rewarding goal- 
scorers with hugs and kisses: Hill 
believes that most of the criticism comes 
from people who prefer other games. 
Emotionalism, he says, is all part of the 
vivid colour of football as an enter- 
tainment and the game itself would be 
poorer if players acted like regimented 
soldiers’ in such times of emotional 
stress, restraining their natural im- 
pulses. “‘I believe crowds enjoy it when 
players express their excitement. It is 
only when it is persistently represented 
as a fault and something to be abhorred 
that they think of it distastefully.” 
He may well be right. 

Here is the story behind the nego- 
tiations which gave footballers their 
new charter. Here is another devastating 
attack on the directors of the clubs, 
old men clinging to power and blind to 
the game’s urgent needs. The press 
gets a fair mauling, and so do the critics 
of Walter Winterbottom and Johnny 
Haynes. For my taste, however, the 
sharpest part of the book is that 
devoted to the game itself, to players 
and playing tactics. British teams, 
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clubs and national elevens, lose more 
often than not these days to Continental 
and South American sides. Why? Be- 
cause, says Jimmy Hill, our football 
has become bogged down in stupid 
tactical conventions and _ traditional 
conceits. Where the British still play 
draughts, clubs like Real Madrid and 
Honved have turned to chess. His 
blue-print for the recovery of prestige 
in British football is so convincing 
that the reader is left hoping for a 
decade or two of Hillmanship in high 
office. 

Jack Leach’s concoction is pure 
champagne. He writes gaily, perkily 
on every aspect of the turf and one does 
not have to belong to the racing 
fraternity to appreciate the excitement 
evoked. Sods I Have Cut on the Turf 
will prove a treasure to after-dinner 
speakers, for it contains some of the 
funniest yarns on record. None better 
than the oft-quoted exchange between 
Leach and Charlie Smirke: “. . . 
I had got the two leaders beaten... 
when suddenly Charlie Smirke on 
Dark Japan came alongside me. . . 
“Good God (said Leach), where are you 
going with that?’ ‘Don’t be so bloody 
inquisitive,’ said Charlie, and went on to 
win by six lengths.” 


NEW FICTION 


Breakfast and Elevenses. 
Hutchinson, 25/- 

Wonderful Clouds. Francoise Sagan. 
Translated by Anne Green. John Murray, 
10/6 


John Bratby. 


No Empty Hands. Peter de Polnay. 
W. H. Allen, 15/- 
The Bamboo Prison. Henry Gibbs. 


Jarrolds, 18/- 
HERE is a handy rule-of-thumb for 
distinguishing, as one is encouraged 
to do these days, between the working- 
class novel and the middle-class novel; 
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in working-class novels the novelists 
blame the misfortunes of their charactets 
on society and in middle-class novels 
they blame them on psychology. In 
short, morals are out and external causes 
are in; and nowhere better than in the 
modern novel is there evidence of the 
lack of moral consénsus which charac- 
terises our age. It is not that we are 
abolishing morals—simply that we don’t 
now hold them responsible for very 
much. The moral life, the life concerned 
with problems of conduct and personal 
responsibility, is not the life our novelists 
now choose to depict. Society, or 
psychology, disposes; mam reacts. 

Using the crude rule-of-thumb men- 
tioned above we may observe that Mr. 
John Bratby’s second novel, Breakfast 
and Elevenses, is a very middle-class 
novel indeed. It is frankly a case-history 
ofa boy named Peter, who emerges at 
the end of the book as a mass of inhibi- 
tions, his sensitivity blunted, his sexual 
curiosity damaged, as a result of his 
repression by his middle-class parents, 
by custom, by his boys’ school. His 
father suffers from persecution mania; 
his parents separate and his mother loses 
class-status, thus creating strong tensions 
in Peter, who already has a substantial 
inferiority complex. Leaving school in 
the last pages, Peter is trapped within 
himself (‘During the rest of his life he 
never showed his vulnerable sensitivity 
to the outside world of Philistines”) and 
lost (“He did not realise that Life is 
incalculable”). Mr. Bratby softens this 
depressing picture by remarking in a 
note on the cover that twisted people 
are dynamic and therefore necessary if 


Britain is to survive as a major power. 
And his treatment is so slapdash that it 
is hard to see whether he feels we need 
to keep our Peters in order to maintain 
Britain in that desirable state, or whether 
he is pleading for less repressive parents, 
greater sexual activity, and a lower 
national ranking in world affairs. Though 
the novel conspicuously lacks control, it 
has a refreshing energy and tenacity, some 
loving middle-class detail, and some 
splendidly ravaged-looking illustrations. 

With Mlle. Sagan we have the psycho- 
logical novel of sentiments, very female 
and very French. “. . . who would 
imagine that on the day of her young and 
handsome husband’s exhibition, Josee 
Ash would make love half-dressed in a 
bathroom five yards square with an old 
friend that she was not in love with?” 
Mile. Sagan would, of course, and this 
new short novel is, if it is anything, the 
mixture as before. Her most effective 
device has always been her technique of 
disposing with morals altogether and 
going for emotions and actions based 
entirely on emotions. But her work is 
demoralised in more than one way; her 
characters are virtually denied autonomy, 
their sexual activity—their sole form of 
acting in the Sagan world—is conducted 
as gesture, and they resemble not so 
much the irrational existentialists_ of 
Sartre’s world as the characters in 
women’s magazine stories who are 
irrational because they are made, dear 
things, for love. And Mlle. Sagan has 
so far shown no. genuine evidence of 
being able to widen her range and vary 
her characters to make her cases 
interesting. 
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Peter de Polnay is first and foremost a 
professional writer and in his newest 


novel, No Empty Hands, his theme, an “ 


important one, is given true substance by 
the means by which he tells it. The 
novel concerns a Catholic businessman 
who gives up his business and _ his 
mistress and goes into a monastery; and 
his story is told, cleverly, through the 
eyes of an agnostic bohemian who has 
married his daughter. It is this oblique 
approach which makes a theme that has 
been tackled by more considerable 
writers such as Greene and Mauriac 
pliable to Mr. de Polnay’s skills, and the 
novel genuinely makes good, interesting 
and substantial reading. So, also, does 
Henry Gibbs’s The Bamboo Prison which, 
like Mr. de Polnay’s book, is impressive 
and pleasing for its sheer professional 
competence. The setting is modern 
China, rendered with great authority and 
social width in all its energy and its 
horror. It is China seen through a 
journalist’s eye and the central characters 
are journalists. For their story, effec- 
tively told, and for its enormous informa- 
tional value also, I recommend the book. 
— MALCOLM BRADBURY 


VIOLENT CREATURES 
Frieda Lawrence: The Memoirs and 

Correspondence. E. W. Tedlock. 

Heinemann, 42/- 

— in Italy. Lina Waterfield. Murray, 
/- 

Sometime before he died, D. H. 
Lawrence asked his wife Frieda bitterly: 
“Why, oh why did we quarrel so 
much?” In an attempt both to comfort 
him and to share the blame, she 
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answered: “Such as we were, violent 
creatures, how could we help it?” This 
book, containing her letters and the 
strange autobiographical fragment that 
she was continually re-writing, tends to 
give the lie to her answer. A remarkable 
woman in her own right, Frieda Law- 
rence was not so much violent as vital; 
it was the vitality in Lawrence himself, 
in his response to all natural life, that 
first drew her to him, causing her to 
desert the Nottingham professor and 
their three children and elope with the 
Nottingham miner’s son. As Richard 
Aldington puts it: “‘ Frieda, the survivor, 
writes in her large generosity that 
Lawrence gave her ‘a new world.’ Of 
course he did, but it was through her 
that he had a world to give.” 

In his letters Lawrence describes how, 
in the midst of a wedding party of 
Italian peasants, he was called out to 
receive three visiting Georgian poets and 
a painter, ““a man named Waterfield.” 
“It was like suddenly going into very 
rare air,” he faintly sneered. In her 
autobiography, Aubrey Waterfield’s wife 
records their friendship with the Law- 
rences—and the writer’s own all too 
typically feline and ambivalent treatment 
of that friendship. Mrs. Waterfield was 
a distinguished Observer correspondent 
in Italy under pre-war Fascism and her 
book throws vivid sidelights on the 
Duce’s Italy. It also contains interesting 
glimpses of Lloyd George, Mussolini, 
John Buchan, Croce and J. L. Garvin. 

— PHILIP HENGIST 


MOST PAINFULLY ENDURED 
Fokine. Memoirs of a Ballet 

Constable, 42/- 

Fokine’s memoirs run as a continuous 
narrative to 1912, when he broke with 
Diaghilev, and take up 218 pages of this 
book. The remaining eighty pages 
(1912 to 1942, when he died) are written 
by his son, Vitale, round bits of Fokine’s 
letters and articles. They make a 
mournful record, for, during most of this 
time, Fokine lived in the USA, teaching 
and giving recitals to overfed audiences 
in overblown stadia, with little scope for 
his choreographic talent. The Fokine 
ballets we still see frequently performed, 
Les Sylphides, the Polovetzian Dances, 
Carnaval, Schehezerade, The Firebird, 
Spectre de la Rose, Petrouchka, even 
The Dying Swan, which he created for 
Pavlova—these were all. composed before 
1912. Of the fifty-six ballets created after- 
wards in so many countries (Paganini in 
Australia!), none survives. He was a 
great choreographer, but after 1912 


Master. 


he was not working with great material— , 


or not for long enough to get the feel 
of it. 

I can’t believe that anyone who cares 
for ballet will not want to read this book, 
or that it would greatly interest anyone 
who isn’t interested already, in spite of 
such gems as the mathematician, Orlov, 
who “came to a sad end: he was an 
alcoholic, and reached a point where he 
hammered a nail into his own head.” 





Perhaps a playwright might also find a 
kind of kinship with Fokine. When he 
writes of his work “The changes made 
by others are most painfully endured by 
e,” that touches a chord. 
— JOHN BOWEN 


A-ROVING, A-ROVING 
Well Informed Circles. 

Cassell, 16/- 

Don’t Send Me to Omsk! Roy MacGregor- 

Hastie. Macdonald, 21/- 

Mr. Mann has picked out the funny 
bits from his experiences as a Foreign 
Correspondent and manages to wring 
amiable amusement out of even his 
internment in Denmark. Only in his 
bitter account of the behaviour of the 
press at Nuremberg does his determina- 
tion to look on the sunny side falter. 
Mr. MacGregor-Hastie does not jump 
about so much but works systematically 
through his memories of the various Iron 
Curtain countries from which he has 
filed stories. While being as gay and 
flippant as possible, he gradually builds 
up a picture of a world which, though 
grey and boring, is something better 
than bloodthirsty and inefficient. He 
ends with an exasperated affection for 
the humourless Communist young who 
are convinced they are battling their way 
towards a juster society and are anxious, 
tediously anxious, that the foreigner 
should agree. 

Mr. Mann has the odder incidents. 
Before interviewing the Shah he was 
warned by the press spokesman “to 
remember the supreme importance of 
mood”: he was in on the early stages 
of a scheme to distribute 92,000 copies 
of Tom Sawyer in Libya by camel: 
Stanley Baldwin told him he met his 
wife while umpiring a cricket match in 
which she was batting. Mr. MacGregor- 
Hastie has the wider interests. He covers 
poets as well as politicians. He also 
covers girls. In totalitarian states it is 
apparently the custom to provide news- 
papermen with companionship. At one 
stage he appears to have been accom- 
panied on his travels by a politically 
expert guide, an interpreter, a taxi- 
driver-contact man and a blonde. 

—R. G. G. PRICE 


DIRIGIBLE PUBBLES 
The Histor, of Airships. 

Herbert Fcnkins, 21/- 

It is extraordinary that no children 
alive to-day can have seen an airship 
unless they live in the States, where the 
US Navy still uses blimps for patrol. 
Mr. Clarke’s careful and well-illustrated 
survey shows that although most people 
connect the airship with the Zeppelin 
and Germany, France was responsible 
for its invention in the 18th century. 
Meusnier’s plan was to have eighty men 
winding handles, but it was not until 
1852 that an airship first flew, Giffard 
travelling seventeen miles from Paris 
with a 3-hp steam engine. Once the 
petrol engine was introduced, airships 
went ahead fast. At the beginning of the 


Anthony Mann. 


Basil Clarke. 
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century Santos-Dumont had such control 
over his little ship that he flew to his 
house in the centre of Paris and tethered 
it to a lamp-post. 

What beautiful things they were! Mr. 
Clarke argues that they could still be 
useful for ultra-comfortable travel, and 
that the notorious accidents that blot 
their history could now be avoided with 
electronic instruments and modern 
methods of construction. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


CREDIT BALANCE 


Stone is not Cold. M. Sasek. W. H. 
Allen, 7/6. Bits of classical statuary placed 
incongruously in gay line-drawings imposing 
an incongruous contemporary situation. Old 
gimmick, perhaps, but hilariously funny as 


Sasek (of ‘*This is London,” ‘This is 
Rome,”’ etc.) does it. 

John Bull’s Schooldays. Edited by 
Brian Inglis. Hutchinson, 18/-. An ABC of 


26—from Kenneth Allsopp’s to George 
Woodcock’s—on the whole _ disgruntled 
schoolday memories. Entertaining, especially 
Cassandra’s and Peter Fleming’s, but 
suffering overmuch from sourness and 
acidity. Why must literary men allow 
things to rankle the way they do? 


Down in the Cellar. Nicholas Stuart 
Gray, illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 
Dobson, 12/6. An uncommonly good story 
of proper novel length, or near it, for the 
kind of children who enjoy Mrs. Nesbit, 
i.e. all nice ones. Enlivened by characteristic 
Ardizzone pictures. 


The Burning Shore. Elleston Trevor. 
Heinemann, 16/-. Brisk tale of adventure at 
Malayan airport. Flying and Communist- 
hunting more gripping than love-life of 
air-hostess. Excitements placed against his- 
torically, geographically and ethnologically 
convincing background. Enjoyably thought- 
provoking. 
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Homage to G.A.S. 


VEN if this year’s Christmas shop- 
ping has left you speechless and 
suicidal, cheer up. There’s hope for the 
‘future. International Business Machines 
have finally managed to mechanise 
Yuletide shopping, and -a Dallas de- 
partment store has already put the new 
method into profitable practice. What 
Texas has to-day Oxford Street may 
have next year, so let’s consider possible 
future developments while the tinsel is 
bright. 

The new Gift Advisory System— 
G.A.S. for short—springs from the 
“instant” school of thought, which 
requires unspeakably complex equip- 
ment to produce nice, simple results. 
Claimed to be the first of its kind in 
retailing history, G.A.S. has a solid-state 
electronic data processing computer 
built into its heart of gold. All the 
shopper has to do is to fill in a multiple- 
choice form, describing the prospective 
giftee’s age, sex, profession, interests 
and hobbies, besides stating the desired 
price range. At this point G.A.S. takes 
over. The shopper’s confession is 
punched into clever cards which fly into 
the computer to the tune of 800 a minute. 
Magnetic tapes whizz, lights flash. 
The processing unit—I quote—forms an 
electronic image of the person for whom 
it is to shop. 

Upon which, oh Star of Bethlehem, 
a magnetic super-tape unrolls the full 


description of 2,200 items available in 
the store. Better still it establishes 
a mystical rapport with the canned 
character of the recipient-to-be, and 
between them the tapes pick out ten 
presents most likely to please that special, 
one-in-a-million person. 

Since the Captive Shopper can’t 
understand the secret dialogue of 
electronic components, an inter-con- 
nected printing gadget whips out a neat 
list at the rate of 600 lines a minute, 
including retail prices. To make sure 
that customers don’t get overwhelmed 
by such merciless efficiency, special 
store guides are provided to lead them 
gently to the right departments. 

G.A.S. sounds impressive. Having 
lived through a North American Christ- 
mas, I am sure those 2,200 items embrace 
a wider range than anything we'll ever 
see in this country—after all, Texans 
think nothing of buying £1500 mink- 
lined satin bathrobes for their li’! ole 
women at home. And yet G.A.S. is 
tactful enough to keep its hair on when 
a shopper wants an impressive 5s. gift 
for a pernickety bachelor uncle of 
65 with no hobbies or interests, and 
anyone who’s ever mumbled “‘Some- 
thing less expensive, please” to a 
superior saleswoman will know how 
much that means. Impeccable manners 
aside, G.A.S. also saves a lot of foot- 
slogging by tying the shopper to one 


Can’t Last 


Bee: full-blown rose; the cuckoo in June; sunset; joy on the wing; 


Beauty so swiftly fleeting . . . 
That fills my mind at the moment. 


This is the kind of thing 
This is the way I get 


When I’m washing up with rubber gloves of which neither is punctured yet. 
— ANGELA MILNE 
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store only. After a single session with 
G.A.S. all the other unmechanised 
stores must seem cold, heartless places, 
devoid of the blessings of an omniscient 
Santa System. 

And yet, in spite of its novelty, | 
find G.A.S. vaguely familiar. After all 


it’s no more than the mechanised. 


version of the various present-picking 
methods advocated by countless maga- 
zine writers year after weary year. 
Having been one of them myself, I know 
the agony of looking for new angles that 
might send readers scuttling off to the 
nearest bath-salts counter. Age, sex, 
hobbies, personality used to make 
natty crossheads long before G.A.S, 
was born. “For the fun-loving teen- 
ager who can’t have enough embroidered 
flatties ... For that strong, tweedy 
man with his pipe collection . . .” 
what were we but primitive steam-driven 
prototypes of G.A.S., barely able to cook 
up three gift suggestions, let alone 
ten? As for our speed, it certainly wasn’t 
600 lines a minute. 

Unlike us, G.A.S. won’t be put out 
by home-bodies too plain for cosmetics, 
too dowdy for bits of frivol. Where it 
may falter will be the eccentric choice, 
the uncomputable zany gift which 
remains unrelated to usefulness or the 
recipient’s apparent character. Feed 
it information like ‘16-year old school- 
girl, city-dweller, keen on _ reading, 
embroidery, sociology” and it’ll hardly 
come up with a large hunting knife in 
a tooled leather case, although that’s 
exactly what I was given at that par- 
ticular stage of my life, and I cherished 
it for a long time. 

Granted, as a gift it was more off- 
beat than most, and no business machine 
in its right mind can agree to cater for 
adolescent disturbances, but what about 
less extreme cases of incalculability? 
Come to think of it, at this very moment 
I could offer G.A.S. a large, silent 
sea-dog who neither drinks nor smokes 
but produces delicate lampshades in 
his spare time, or a flirtatious 70-year 
old widow with a passion for archery. 
What electronic image would these two 
form deep inside the machine? Would 
G.A.S. be tolerant enough to serve 
them, or would it try to force them into 
conformity by presenting the sea-dog 
with a crossbow and the widow with six 
rolls of bobble braid? 

The point is—do they have any 
eccentrics in Dallas? — BEATA BISHOP 
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HE promoter of the chain of 

Fred Astaire Dance Studios soon 
to be set up in England can be sure of at 
jeast one supporter. My memories of 
Fred Astaire are confined to his early 
films, the ones where he drifted im- 
peccably round the ballroom gazing 
with a melancholy half-smile at his 
partner, so I am hoping the studios will 
be run on these traditional Astaire 
lines—with obligatory evening dress, 
long-legged young men only, and special 
lessons in the Smile. 

But before his generation start en- 
rolling—to prove that if beaten by the 
Twist, they’re still able to do it the 
Fred Astaire way—they might like to 
know just what to expect. For Dance 
News has just revealed that “many 
people blame Fred Astaire for the 
smooching which is seen at many 
dance-halls because of the tune ‘Danc- 
ing Cheek-to-Cheek’ and the promi- 
nence given to it in one of his films.” 

Most girls, I imagine, will feel 
disillusioned to find it hasn’t been their 
charm, but a lingering left-over F.A. 
charm that has affected their partners so. 
It’s not so easy, either, to go into a 
swift “‘cheek-to-cheek” routine with 
a partner decidedly taller or shorter 
than oneself. Many must wonder, 
while watching those TV Formation 
Dancers gliding around, where they 
find such height-right partners. 

The way some people solve this 
problem is apparent from the ad. 
columns of the same magazine that 
rebukes Fred Astaire. One turns from 
the requirements of “‘ Lady, 5ft. 5in. in 
shoes,” to another needing “interested 
partner about 5ft. 10in.” “Gentle- 
man,”’ reads a rather more age-conscious 
advertiser, ‘‘36, 6ft. lin., keen to 
improve moderate ballroom and L. 
American, seeks partner approximately 
27.” Children are up against it, too, 
for here’s a ‘‘ Keen Boy Partner wanted 
for girl 12 years, height 5ft. 2in... .” 
But it isn’t only the height, or partner 
problem for which these advertise- 
ments cater. It is every possible dancing 
problem. Jacket trouble? “The 
distinguishing feature of our cut,” 
Says one tailor, “is that while dancing 
with arms raised the coat grips the 
neck and clings to the body.” No 





Honour Your Partners 


blaming shoes, either, as your feet 
banana-skin from under you, when you 
can get “Guaranteed Non-Skids. Do- 
It-Yourself kit and instructions, special 
adhesive supplied.” - Finally, no excuse 
for not dancing, when faced by rows of 
Dancing School advertisements. 
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These advertisements mainly cover 
the smaller dancing concerns, but some 
of the larger ones have grown tired of 


‘waiting for a flocking public, and have 


taken a swift glide forward to meet it. 
Now, when the phone goes at some 
unlikely time, there’s a distinct possibi- 
lity that you’re not a wrong number. 
““Madam,” a voice said to me barely 
a month ago, “‘your telephone number 
has been specially picked and we are 
happy to tell you that you have been 
awarded a free lesson at the Arthur 
Murray School of Dancing. Your 
ticket is on its way...” 

Well, next week’s Dance News will 


be carrying another ad. “Lady, 5ft. 
2in., wishes dispose free dancing 
ticket: 2..." — JOY MELVILLE 


“I distinctly remember there were more shopping days last Christmas.” 
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THE HOBGOBLINS 


P the shiny tarmac, 
Down the muddy lane, 
We daren’t go a-bicycling 
For fear of little men. 
Young folk, bad folk, 
Hooting all together; 
Black jacket, crash hat 
And gauntlet made of leather. 


SIMPLE LOGIC 


HILE living in Nigeria a friend 
of mine lost a valuable necklace 
which she believed her African cook had 
stolen. She questioned the man but he 
protested his innocence, and after vain 
efforts to trace the necklace, my friend 
decided to consult the local witch-doctor. 
He arrived and was told the facts 
of the case. After much thought he 
asked for several volunteers to help 
his investigations. Four Africans offered 
their services. The witch-doctor handed 
to each of the men and to the cook a 
handful of dry rice which they were told 
to chew. He then chanted mysterious 
incantations until at his command each 
man spat out the rice into his hands. 
The witch-doctor closely examined each 
handful and declared unhesitatingly that 
the cook was the culprit. Upon hearing 
this the cook, trembling with fear, 
confessed and returned the necklace, 
which he had hidden in the kitchen. 

My friend and I, mystified, persuaded 
the witch-doctor after some hard bar- 
gaining to explain Apparently the four 
volunteers knew they had nothing to fear 
and were able to produce saliva and chew 
their rice, but the cook, whose mouth 
was dry with fear, could not chew his 
rice, and on examination it was just as 
hard as when given to him. 

—R. G. ADAMS 


Down by the café 
Some make a stop, 

Turn on the juke-box, 
Have a glass of pop. 

“So long, Sandra! Seeing yer, Jake!” 
Managing to keep us 

All night awake. 


They raced a car up Ermine Street, 
Seven miles along; 

They rode more slowly home again, 
For two of them had gone. 

(Scream of tortured rubber tyres 
Skidding in the wet;) 

“Tell Laura I love her;”— 

The last chance you'll get? 

—  R. M. T. TYLER 








Contributions from writers who have not 
appeared in Punch before (except in Toby 
Competitions) must not be longer than 300 
words and must not have been published 
elsewhere. Address First Appearance, Punch, 
10 Bouverie St., EC4. 
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THE MAIN DRAIN 


ART of my National Service, jp 

Egypt, was spent as a member 
of the Regimental Police. One 
Mohammed, who was in charge of the 
native workers on the camp, rushed up 
with a very worried expression. 

“Sir, men over fence, they run away, 
they no good I know.” 

For several days we had seen a group 
of Arab workers, with an ancient 
donkey and cart, digging away with 
more than usual enthusiasm in the 
desert at the back of the camp. No one 
had taken any notice of them until 
Mohammed had inquired how the work 
was going. Immediately they had thrown 
down their tools, leaped on the cart and 
hared off across the sand dunes. 

We decided to investigate, and made 
our way round the barbed-wire fence 
to the excavations. We discovered that 
the workers had been removing the main 
drain and all the drain water was 
oozing out across the desert, forming a 
smelly stagnant pool. 

We reported the theft to CRE 
Works Department. Imagine our sur- 
prise next morning to see the same 
ancient donkey cart outside the camp, 
with the missing drain pipes stacked in 
a neat pile. The workers were once 
again digging in the desert. We decided 
to arrest them, took our rifles and 
ammunition, surrounded them and began 
to close in. They saw us coming, but 
made no attempt to get away. Instead, 
grinning widely, they showed us a 
contract from CRE—signed that morn- 
ing—authorising them to replace the 
stolen drain. — IAN MILLS 


| AM UNDONE 


ITH scissors, pins, and penknife handy, 
And ginger ale with lots of brandy, 

My family, with anxious face, 

Stand round to share in my disgrace. 

The fight is fierce and progress slow 

(We should have left an hour ago), 

But I am tied, in great distress, 

I cannot move nor change my dress, 

Nor cease until the battle’s won 

To fight the dreadful thing I’ve done. 


How can this speedy small device, 
Bedevilled now with grip like vice, 
This modern streamlined-life affair 
Put paid to social savoir-faire, 


And make a nervous wreck of me? 

Two little teeth with metal lip— 

My petticoat’s caught in my zip. 
—1. 


WAKE-WALKER 
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= pentenies A. ay ay inall 
or permission to reprint. 
Y.—This periodical is sold — 


Elsewhere Overseas 3)d.t 


+" Printed Papers—Reduced Rate 


verseas £3.15.0 (U.S.A. $11.00). 


should consult their Bankers or remit by Postal Money Order. 
by Air Mail to PUNCH, 10 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, England. 
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“The formula 
is quite frightening” 





said the sub-atomic chemist when we passed 
our new symbol across his geiger counter. 
““The structure, in which 
a disassociated atom of sulphur 
appears to have gone into free orbit 
around a strange new element, 
makes my dexterity with litmus paper 
look like an insignificant parlour trick.” 
But according to our analysis, 
and we hope yours too, it is a short way 
of saying Simon Engineering Ltd, 
the nucleus of a cluster of international 
designers, engineers and contractors 
to the mining, power, chemical, metallurgical, 
food and many other industries. 

















combining the resources of with other subsidiary 
Simon-Carves Lid and associate companies 
Henry Simon Ltd in Britain and at 


Simon Handling Engineers Ltd Amsterdum, 
E Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd Buenos Aires, Calcutta, 


SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 


Lodge-Cottrell Ltd Geneva, Johannesburg, 
CHEADLE HEATH STOCKPORT AND SIMON HOUSE DOVER STREET LONDON WI Automatic Coal Cleaning Co Ltd Minneapolis, Paris, 
Turbine Gears Ltd Sao Paulo, Sydney, 


Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd Toronto, Winnipeg 
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Master 


Humphrey's 
chronometer 





” 


““CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! HUMBUG! 
said Scrooge, taking another piece 
of coal away from Bob Cratchit’s 
dismal fire. “Is there no Welfare 
State? Is there no National Assist- 
ance Board ?” 

“Oh, indeed Mr. Scrooge, sir,” 
said the worthy Cratchit striving 
to generate some warmth in his 
chilled fingers by dint of friction, 
“Indeed there is, sir. But it’s the 
individual thought that counts. 
The feeling that one is being 
thought of by another.” 

““Gammon!”’ Scrooge rejoin- 
dered, “the only time I am 
thought of by another is when they 
want something of me. Like a few 
more days to pay. And for some 
reason they always drag in their 
poor motherless children. What do 
I know of motherless children ?” 

*Hulloa, Uncle,” cried a voice 
as crisp as the frost on the window- 
panes and as warm as the Lord 
Mayor’s Livery, ‘‘A Merry Christ- 
mas to you.” 

Scrooge’s nephew (for it was he) 
stepped into the counting house 
and embraced his uncle heartily. 
Scrooge disappeared inside his 
embrace like a modest lady into a 
bathing tent and then emerged 
again in a state of trepidation 
about his rib-cage. He tried to gasp 
out some choice jeremiads on the 
subject of merry Christmasses, but 
discovered that his nephew’s en- 
thusiasm had rendered him not 
only breathless, but speechless. 

Scrooge’s nephew seized this 
opportunity to produce from his 
coat-tails a package bearing the 
seal of Messrs. Trove and Bullion, 
a reputable firm of City jewellers. 

“Here, uncle,” he said. “The 
compliments of the season!” 

Scrooge’s fingers tore off the 
wrappings and revealed, resting in 
a nest of red satin, the most splen- 
diferous, the most elegant, the most 
sound - as - the - Bank - of - England 
chronometer he had ever seen. 

“A Rolex,” he cried, skipping 
gleefully from one foot to another. 
“A Rolex, nephew! A_ Rolex, 
Cratchit! A Merry Christmas to 
you both. A Merry, merry Christ- 
mas! Take the day off, Cratchit. 
Come and dine with me, my boy.” 

And, afar off, it seemed they 
could hear the voice of Tiny Tim 
saying “Well, strike me! You could 
knock me dahn wiv a fevver!” 
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McRoberts and Tunnard—John Tunnard, unti! Dec. 22. 
Molton—Walter Nessler, Charles Salisbury. New 
London—Lynn Chadwick. Redfern—Deux Mille 
Gravures. Roland Browse & De.banco—Christmas 
present exhibition, until Dec. 24. Roya’ Academy— 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Waddington—Leon Zack. 
Whitechapel—Derek Hil. Wildenstein—Contemporary 
British artists, until Dec. 22. Zwemmer—Christmas 
Exhibit'on, Nolan suite of lithographs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





British Museum, Great Russell Street, W.C.!. Antiquities, 
works of art, printed books, manuscripts. Daily 10 am to 5 
pm, Sundays 2.30 to 6 pm. Closed Christmas Day. 

The Building Centre, Store Street, W.C.!. Daily 9.30 am 
to 5 pm, closed from mid-day Dec. 22-26. 

Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, E.C.4. Public 
galleries open Monday to Friday 10.15 am and 2 pm, 
Saturdays |! am. 

The Design Centre, Haymarket, S.W.!. Daily 9.30 am to 
5.30 pm, Wednesday and Thursday 9 am to 9 pm. Closed 
from | pm Dec. 23-26. 

London Museum, Kensington Gardens, W.8. History of 
London. Daily 10 am to 4 pm, closed Dec. 23-26. 

The London Planetarium, Marylebone Road, N.W.!. 
Monday to Friday || am, 12.15 pm, 3 pm, 4.15 pm, 7 pm. 
Saturdays 11 am, 12.15 pm, 1.45 pm, 3 pm, 4.15 pm, 5.30 
pm, 6.30 pm, 8 pm. Sundays 3 pm, 4.15 pm, 5.30 pm, 6.30 
pm, 8 pm. Closed Dec. 25. Open Dec. 26 |! am, 12.15 pm, 
1.45 pm, 3 pm, 4 pm, 5 pm, 7 pm, 8 pm. 

Madame Tussaud’s, Marylebone Road, N.W.!. Monday 
to Friday 10 am to 6 pm, Saturdays and Sundays 10 am to 7 
pm. Closed Dec. 25. Open Dec. 26 10 am to 7 pm. 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Monday to 
Saturday 10 am to 6 pm. Closed Dec. 23-25. 

Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W.?7. 
Natural sciences. Daily 10 am to 6 pm, Sundays 2.30 to 6 pm. 
Daily 3 pm lecture tours, except Sundays. Closed Dec. 25. 
Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C.2. Public galleries 
open Monday to Friday 10.15 am to 4.30 pm. Closed Dec. 
22-Jan 7. 

Science Museum, Exhibition Road, S.W.7. Nationa! 
Museum of Science and Technology. Daily 10 am to 6 pm, 
Sundays 2.30 to 6 pm. Daily public lectures, children's 
films, |! am. Sundays excepted. Closed Dec. 25. 

Stock Exchange, 8 Throgmorton Street, E.C.2. Public 
gallery open Tuesday to Friday 10.30 am to 3 pm. Closed 
Dec. 25-26. 

Tate Gallery, Millbank, S.W.1. Daily 10 am to 6 pm, 
Sundays 2 to 6 pm. Closed Dec. 23 to 2 pm Dec. 26. 
Tower of London, E.C.3. Monday to Saturday 10 am to 4 
pm. Closed Dec. 24-25. 

Victoria & Albert Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
Museum of Applied and Fine Arts, all countries, styles and 
periods. Daily 10 am to 6 pm, Sundays 2.30 to 6 pm. Closed 
Dec. 25. 

Zoological Gardens, a Park, N.W.1. Daily 10 am 
to 3.30 pm. Closed Dec. 25. 


RESTAURANTS 


The symbol SM=standard meal, erbitrarily chosen as soup, 
steak, two vegetables, ice-cream and coffee in order to give an 
approximate indication of prices. 

Au Jardin des Gourmets, 5 Greek St., W.!. Small, quiet, 
with impeccable cooking and service. Booking essential, 
GER 1816; not after 11.15 pm and never on Sundays. Not 

cheap. 

Au Pére De Nico, !0 Lincoln Street, $.W.3. Superior 
Chelsea-French, with minute courtyard. No lunches 
Sunday. Recommended: lobster, chicken, crépes suzette. 
Full licence. Bookings, KNI 4704. SM about 25/-. 
Caprice, Arlington House, Arlington Street, W.!. Smart 
celebrity-spangled. Booking vital, HYD 3183. Not after 
11.30 pm, not Sundays. Table d’héte luncheon 21/6 
dinner 27/6. 

Chanterelle, 119 Old Brompton Road, S.W.7. Smallish, 
smart, menu short but unusual, cooking above average. 
Wine licence only, prices very moderate. No lunches 
Sunday. Booking essential, KEN 0292; latest booking 11.15 
pm. SM, say 25/-. 
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It adds up to: 
‘the more you know 
about Scotch, the 
more you like 

Ballantine's’ 
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An old form of grinding 


UNIPULVER 


is the modern method, and 
has extended the limit 
to which almost anything 
can be ground down.... 
Many industries, among them 


cocoa, cereals, cellulose & metals 


UNIPULVER LIMITED - 


are producing superior products 


primarily as a result of installing 


Unipulver Grinding Mills. 


38 PRYME STREET, HULL *- 


PHONE: 


HULL 20074 
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Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 


OFFER UP TO 


PINNOCGK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 





INTEREST 





PLUS 1°% ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. 


Invest them with PINNOCK 


FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 


Deposit Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION 


EASY WITHDRAWALS 


INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. B.) 
Lid. is a member of the world- 
wide Pinnock Group. — Est. 
1891. Assets over £1,000,000. 


To: The Secretary 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


how to open a Deposit Account. 


NAME 


17 Hanover Square, London, W.1 
Tel.: Hyde Park 1151 





ADDRESS 
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What marvellous wine ! 


We mean the Table Wines 
of Portugal which make 
each occasion a_ special 
occasion. Here are dozens of 
lovely wines: red, white, 
ros¢; dry, medium, sweet. 
And while the Table Wines 
of Portugal enchant the pal- 
ate, they’re still beautifully 
inexpensive! Why not ask 
your wine merchant about 


them? 














‘THE 


TABLE WINES 
OF 
PORTUGAL 


are good company 


If you would like to know 
more about Portuguese 
Table Wines, write to: 
Portuguese State Office, 
20 Regent Street, S.W.1. 
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Name’s on the tip of his mind. 

Something to do with conveying materials, 
Large lumps or small. One lump or two, 
Vicar? Wakefield. Subterranean pioneers. 
Also at the top. ‘Room at the Top’? Braine’s. 


Wakefield ... pioneers, .., conveying ... progress! 
Got it! SUTCLIFFE 


a Richard Sutcliffe? Yes, 
Ye et te Weatofloll, though. fast outoide 
— Molmferth? Hallam? Hechmondwihe 3 


Heorbury, of coutse! 


RICHARD SUTCLIFFE LIMITED HORBURY WAKEFIELD YO! 


@ss 
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Song-writers drink it!.. while composing their rhymes 
Dowagers drink it!.. keeping up with the times 


Pioneers drink it!..in exotic climes 
it’s 


DRY DON 


sherry by Sandeman 


Dry Den amontillado, with just that touch of dryness, 17/6. 


FOR THOSE WHO LIKE A SWEETER SHERRY, THERE’S ARMADA CREAM, A SUPERBOLD OLOROSO, 20/6 
AND FOR A REALLY DRY SHERRY TRY APITIV, AN OUTSTANDING FINO 19/6 
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